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AGRICULTURE 


Winter Cover Crops. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 








The longer I farm the more I be- 
come convinced that what we need 
to do here at the South to make our 
soils productive is to get more vege- 
table matter into them by some 
means. Be the soil stiff clay or light 
sandy loam, the great majority of 
these soils need organic matter. The 
problem is how to get this organic 
matter without its costing us too 
much. 

We plant cow peas to improve our 
soil, and when the peas are made, 
we cut them for hay instead of turn- 
ing them under. We need the hay 
and cannot afford to bury a crop 
which is worth from fifteen to twen- 
ty dollars per ton as forage. Now 
this is all right provided the manure 
is put back on the same land from 
which the peas were cut. The vines 
are gone and nothing remains but 
the stubble. This stubble will help 
some, of course, and the organisms 
are there on the roots which capture 
nitrogen from the air, but the ac- 
cumulation of vegetable matter is 
slow indeed. How important, there- 
fore, that we embrace every means 
within our reach to add to the supply 
of organic matter in our soil. 

We can do a great deal along this 
line by planting cover crops, even if 
it becomes necesary to turn them un- 
der next spring before they mature 
in order to plant something else. Ts 
it not better to keep nature working 
for us all the time, building up our 
land, than to let the land lie idle from 
four to six months out of the 
twelve. The cost of the seed amounts 
to very little compared to the bene- 
fit received, especially if the crop be 
of a leguminous character, such as 
crimson clover, burr clover or hairy 
vetch. Even rye will help, and will 
flourish on land too poor to grow the 
former crops. On any fairly strong 
land however, the erimson clover will 
be all right. 
cotton and in your late corn, and 
help it along with a few hundred 
pounds of chemical fertilizer to the 
acre, 


Sow it between your 


The fertilizer should analyze 
about 10 per cent phosphorie acid 
and 10 per cent potash, and can be 
made by combining 1,600 pounds acid 
phosphate and 400 pounds muriate of 
potash to make a ton. 

If you do not intend to sow wheat 
or oats on your cow-pea stubble, but 
are reserving this land for corn or 
cotton next spring, sow some crim- 








son clover here also. All you will 
have to do will be to dise up the sur- 
face with a cutaway harrow, sow 
your seed, and brush or harrow it in 
lightly with a smoothing harrow. 
These cover crops will work all win- 
ter gathering nitrogen and carbon 
to enrich the land for your next 
year’s crop. 

It seems to me that we have been 
neglecting our opportunities along 
this line. One has only to ride 
through the country in the fall and 
witness the thousands of acres lying 
bare and losing their fertility by 
leaching and washing to fully appre- 
ciate this fact. And this is another 
benefit of the cover crop; it not only 
gathers fertility, but it prevents this 
leaching and washing. 

Now, if you are going to plant a 
cover crop, do not put it off too long. 
These crops, to give the best results, 
should be in the ground before the 
first of October, and the sooner the 
better. We want to give them all 
the time possible to make growth be- 
fore Christmas, and if your land is 
ready, why put off planting it? I 
have seen excellent crops of ecrim- 
son clover made from seed sown in 
October, but early sowings are more 
certain of success.: 

The old idea that land be allowed 
to lay out in order to recuperate is 
being replaced by the newer idea of 
bringing up a soil by intelligent and 
It is true that 
land will improve when turned out 


systematic rotation. 


and allowed to grow up in weeds and 
grass; but nature’s process of recup- 
eration by the adding of vegetable 
matter to the soil through this natu- 
ral growth is far slower than where 
scientific methods are applied, and 
the same end attained in one-fourth 
the time by the planting of renovat- 
ing crops. 


F. J. MERRIAM. 
Battle Hill, Ga. 





The Forest and the Water-Supply. 
The 


hinges on 


question of water-supply 
forests. Denuded _hill- 
sides mean floods after heavy rain, 
and while a mountain may be lum- 
bered without destruction of the un- 
dergrowth and the forest floor, a 
sweeping fire following such opera- 
tions will destroy even the humus, 
leaving bare rock or soil. Rain is 
no longer retained to be let out grad- 
ually, but dashes down in torrents, no 
longer a benefit, but an added agent 
of harm, carrying away the soil and 
flooding the lower valleys. The in- 
crease of damaging floods in late 
years is due in great measure to fires 
that follow reckless lumbering.— 
Review of Reviews. 





PREVENTIVE WORK AGAINST THE 
HESSIAN FLY. 
Observations from the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station That Are of Value to 

Southern Wheat-Growers. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The crop season just past has seen 
much damage from the Hessian fly 
in the Kansas wheat region, and the 
correspondence of the office of the 
entomologist of the Kansas State Ex- 
periment Station has shown that too 
many farmers are still unacquainted 
with, or do not practice, the widely 
published modes of lessening the de- 
structive abundance of this, one of 
our chief wheat pests. As preventive 
measures for the preservation of 
next year’s crop, if they are to be ef- 
fective, must be undertaken at once, 
and as the season seems in every way 
to give promise of abundance of the 
fly in the fall planting, unless all 
possible measures are taken to avoid 
it, wheat farmers should be warned, 
and should enlist neighborhood co- 
operation to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, in putting into practice such 
means against the pest as are war- 
ranted by experience. 

As the last brood of the fly remains 
in the pupa or flaxseed state in the 
straw until near the time of the 
growth of the newly sown grain, it 
is the practice of many to“burn off 
the stubble as soon as the grain is 
Where the wheat has 
been cut with the header this will 


cut as possible. 


kill the pupae remaining in the stub- 
ble, practically all in the field. If 
this is done throughout an _ entire 
neighborhood, the number of adults 
flies left to deposit eggs in the grow- 
ing wheat will be reduced to the mini- 
mum. It has been claimed for this 
practice that by it all field pests are 
destroyed, and that a valuable coat 
of fertilizer in the form of the ashes 
will be left on the field. With re- 
spect to these, the first claim is much 
too broad, as few insects except the 
fly and its parasites will be 
burned, since they are not in the 


own 


stubble at this time; and no one ean 
rightly claim that the ashes left by 
burning are superior to the stubble 
turned to add to the humus content 
of the soil, the 
ing true, and one of the 
important of the 
elements, the nitrogenous, being dis- 
It will thus 
appear that of the two methods, that 


reverse _ be- 
most manurial 
sipated by the burning. 
of plowing under the stubble is the 


better; but to be of avail against the 
fly, it must be done early, and the 





ground should then be well levelled 
by the use of the harrow or disker. 

The exact appearance of the moth- 
er fly after harvest is determined by 
moisture conditions, continued dry 
weather tending to retard the change 
from the pupa. But moisture suffici- 
ent to cause the growth of volunteer 
wheat will also bring to maturity 
many of the flies, and these will pro- 
ceed to deposit their eggs in the vol- 
unteer growth. While we have no 
evidence of a third brood in the 
State, it is not at all unlikely to oc- 
eur if conditions favor. As the first 
developed flies show such a partiality 
for the volunteer growth, it is possi- 
ble to cause them to exhaust their 
egg-laying capacity by providing an 
early growth in which to deposit, by 
sowing early strips around or 
through the fields to be resown to 
wheat, the growth on these strips to 
be thoroughly covered under before 
the main crop is put into the ground. 
The destruction of this growth 
should be deferred to the latest mo- 
ment, that all mature flies may have 
the opportunity to deposit eggs 
therein; and this provision for the 
early exhaustion of the females in 
egg-laying is the particularly im- 
portant feature of the practice of 
trap-strip sowing. 

ry Ld o r 

The experience of Kansas growers 
has abundantly confirmed the argu- 
ment that late sown wheat is safer 
from the fly. The basis of this argu- 
ment is that the adult insect is very 
readily destroyed by a sharp frost, 
and that wheat appearing above the 
ground after the first sharp frost of 
the season is not infested. While it 
is impossible to determine the proper 
date in advance, observing farmers 
ean readily approximate very closely 
to it for their own loeality, and it is 
ordinarily safe to seed to wheat at 
such a date that the new growth shall 
appear after the average date of the 
first frost, as shown by the weather 
service records for a given region. 
The records of the College Station, 
for example, show this average to be 
October 5, and this date is doubtless 
not far from the true one for the 
central counties. To the north and 
west it will be somewhat earlier, and 
to the southward of this Station, 
somewhat later than the date named. 
The practice of-late seeding is the 
chief reliance of some of the most 
intelligent farmers in the Kansas 
wheat region, and should be given a 
much more general trial by growers 
throughout, whether in connection or 
not with the other suggestions given 
above, for there is nothing to be 
gained by early growth if the plants 
are to be practically killed by the fly 
before winter, as has been often the 


case. 


EF. A. POPENOE, 
Kansas Experiment Station, Manhat- 
tan, Kan. 
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STRAWBERRY GROWING. 





The Present and Future of the Industry 
in North Carolina. 

{Paper read before the Farmer’s Conven- 
tion at Raleigh, N. C., July 22, 1908, by O. W. 
Blacknall, of Vance Co., N. C.] 

The 


growing in Eastern North Carolina 


possibilities of strawberry 
far surpass those of any other part 
of the United States, if not of the 
world. These possibilities are the 
result of natural conditions and are 
When Nature’s hand dug 
the Atlantic’s bed and piled up par- 


eternal. 


allel thereto the great Appalachian 
When by 


she bor- 


chain the work was beeun. 


Wave action and attrition 
dered this belt with a liberal fringe 
of flat alluvial soil, and threw for- 
ward on its northward swing the 
warmth-bearing current of the Gulf 
Stream, her part of the work was 
complete. She had not only made the 
ideal soil for the strawberry, which 
revels in humus, but she had by plae- 
ing the sea one on hand and at just 
the 


made severe drought, especially at 


the right interval mountains, 
the season when this fruit (which is 
95 per cent water), ripens, practically 
impossible. 

When a little later, geologieally 
speaking, civilized man—which after 
all means eating man—eame and hud- 
dled in cities to the northward, and 
wrought himself up into such a rush 
and stew that his feverish blood must 
necessarily be acid-cooled, opportu- 
nity was ripe for such parts of this 
region as had facilities of transpor- 
tation. 

NORTH CAROLINA IS THE IDEAL BER- 
RY REGION. 

Although this favored strawberry 
extends 
in varying width from Norfolk down 
through North Carolina and far to 
the southward, undoubtedly the most 


and general trucking belt 


suitable part of it for growing the 


strawberry on a vast commercial 


scale lies in this State. The reason 
for this that this fruit ripens here 
just at the time when the weather at 
the North grows spring-like enough 
to create an immense demand for it, 
but still too early to meet with se- 
rious competition from other sources 
of supply. Either an earlier or later 
ripening season would not be near so 
good. Florida ripens berries a great 
deal earlier, but the demand is then 
limited, and if the millions of quarts 
of berries which we raise were thrown 
the that season they 
simply could not be sold at all, and 


on market at 
we should have to eut down our sup- 
ply to fit the moderate demand. 

As it is we may safely grow all the 
good berries that we ean pick and 
The com- 
paratively narrowness of the truck- 


ship in proper condition. 


ing belt will forever prevent the 
great glut of strawberries even now 
so often occuring in the West. And 


the mountains will doubtless always 
remain barrier suflicient to prevent 
an influx of enough Western berries 
to glut our ever growing Eastern 
market. 
The West 
to the acre than we can, provided 
drought neither destroys the plants 


the summer before nor the berries 


ean grow more berries 





But through 
most of the strawberry regions of 


during fruiting time. 


the West drought is a foe ever to be 
reckoned with. 

the 
conditions 


Even under most favorable 
weather the Western 
growers are far less favorably situa- 
ted than ours of North Carolina. The 
region in which berries can be grown 
there is so broad, ripening and throw- 
ing on the market so many berries at 
the same time, that prices are and 
must forever, as a rule, remain lower 
than with us. It might be argued 
that the increase and growth of large 
cities in the West would gradually 
equalize supply and demand _ there 
as has been the ease here. But here 
the sea is a great faetor. As long as 
trans-Atlantic commerce lasts, not to 
speak of the manner of gadding the 
earth, just so long will the seaport 
cities outgrow and outbuy those in- 
land. The result of 


tions, I repeat, must ever be to make 


these eondi- 


strawberry growing and _ trucking 
generally more profitable in the East 
than in the West. 

But enough as to possibilities. It 
is good to know their extent so that 
we may not fail in enterprise and 
energy to avail ourselves of them. It 
the that 
know the dangers and drawbacks in 


is none less essential we 
order that we may, if possible, avoid 
them. 


A TWOFOLD DANGER 


This danger, while twofold, seems 
to arise largely from the same source 
There is a deterioration of quality 
through earelessness in cultivating 
the plants and in picking and hand- 
ling the erop; and a serious eurtail- 
ment of the crop through disease and 
the ravages of weevil and insect 
As above stated, these trou- 
the 
source—from overecropping and the 


pests. 


bles arise largely from same 
lack of rotation. 
Overcropping, the growing of a 
larger acreage than is justified by 
the quantity of land at one’s dispo- 
rotation, 
the 


crop 


sal, necessarily prevents 


which is more essential with 


strawberry than perhaps any 
that 


ting, say one-tenth of his land suita- 


grows. A man begins by put- 
ble for strawberries in that crop. He 
clears $100, $200, or perhaps a great 
deal more, an acre. Ile rapidly in- 
creases his acreage with more or less 
success till either all of his available 
land is in strawberries, or so near all 
of it that rotation is impossible. Con- 
sequently the same lots or fields are 
kept in strawberries year after year, 
or perhaps plowed up and given one 
grudging crop of cowpeas or some 
kind of soiling or summer crop and 
then hurried back into strawberries 
again, 

there 
The plants lose their old 
time eolor and vigor. 


In a few years comes a 
change. 
The berries, 
despite better cultivation and ma- 
nuring than ever, won’t “size up.” 
It is harder to get them picked be- 
cause picking is more tedious. 

Not all his big plans and air eas- 
tles can refute the stern logie of 
facts, or of checks, which are the 
same thing. For his 


every year 


checks, his returns, grow smaller per 





acre. He blames the weather, the 


railroads, the commission men, the 





trusts, the Amendment 
but the right thing. 
RATATION NEEDED- 


everything 


The truth is that his land has, to 


use a slangy but expressive term, 
simply “berried - out,” or become 


“berry sick,” and its owner, unless 
he can change his methods radically, 
is on the high road to bankruptey. 

One evil begets another evil. Ilis 
unrotated fields and feeble plants be- 
come an inviting harbor for all pests 
Thus the 
have practically the 
Andit is hard to exaggerate in words 
the for 
either of these evils. 

The glib paradox that half is more 


and diseases. two evils 


same source, 


insiduous power harm of 


than the whole, becomes a fact when 
Bet- 


ter in the long run one acre properly 


applied to strawberry acreage. 


rotated than two, three, nay, than 
five kept to dwindle on soil that pro- 
tests in so many ways against such 
And with proper rota- 
tion would come naturally many bet- 


unwisdom. 


ter things—smaller acreage, better 
cultivation, better manuring, better 
picking, better packing, and better 
profits. The diseases and insect pests 
that attack the strawberry plants 
have not yet proven quite as harm- 
ful as those the general fruit grower 
has to contend with. Though in the 
aphis and the weevil we see evils 
which will be great or small in pro- 
portion to the intelligenee and per- 
severance with which they are met 


and eombated. 


FIGHTING INSECT PESTS. 


Owing to the nature of the straw- 
berry plant it is hard to suecessfully 
combat either disease or pests on it. 
elods and 


low, amid 


trash, that spraying can not be as 


It grows so 


thorough and effeetive as with fruit 
trees, whose every leaf and limb ean 


be covered bottom and top. Mr. 
Sherman, our zealous and_ efficient 


State Entomologist, can be safely re- 
lied on to lend all possible aid te 
the growers in theinbattle with pests. 
He will at the same time inform them 
of the difficulties to 
alluded. 


a : : : ; 
I'wenty-eight years’ experience in 


which I have 


strawberry growing has  convineed 
me that these pests and diseases, like 
the devil, can best be fought with 
fire. Burn them up. But how burn 
pests and diseases and spare plants ? 
It can be done, and we find the ma- 
terial right at hand, and at just the 
proper time to do it. As soon as the 
crop is gathered mow the plants as 
Let the mowed 
Then 
on a dry, breezy day loosen up the 
muleh and sect fire to the field 
side. It will 
burn quickly over, leaving the field 
as clean as a floor. Not a vestige of 
or plant will be left. 
and weed seed must then be at 


closely as possible. 
plants dry for a day or two. 


straw 


along its windward 


trash Diseases, 
pests 
least largely destroyed. 
FIGHTING WITH FIRE 
In 
vivid green foliage will appear and in 
a week or two it will be hard to tell 
that fire ever swept over the field. I 


a few days a clean growth of 





have never known a plant killed by 
the burning, though with an exces- 
sively heavy mulch and a very still 


day itmight be possible to do harm, 
but it is most unlikely. 


Cultivation should of course begin 
as soon as the burning is done. If 
spraying is to be done it would prob- 
ably be best to begin with the stub 
immediately after the burning. 

Burning cannot of course eradi- 
tate the aphis or root louse. Proper 
and timely care can destroy them by 
digging up and burning the infested 
plants (which are apt to be only a 
few at first), and by a long rotation 
of that field in other Of 
every care must be used to 


crops. 
course 
prevent bringing in disease or pests 
on plants obtained elsewhere. 

Lack of time has prevented my 
dwelling on modes of eulture and 
manuring in this paper. I thought 
it best to devote the time I had to 
what I considered more vital ques- 
I will add that no field should 
be kept in berries for more than two 


tions. 


years in suecession and that it-should 
than 
some 


less 
CC ywpeas or 


then be rotated for not 
three years in 
trucking crop. Of course, cowpeas 
would be best, and by saving both the 
peas and the vines for forage, the 
land ean be made to yield a profit 
on peas. 





Bitter Rot in Apples. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

To save the larger part of $10,- 
000,000 a year to the apple growers 
the problems that the De- 
of Agriculture is seeking 


is one of 
partment 
to solve. The disease which eauses 
this great loss is bitter rot, which 
appears on the ripening fruit late in 
the summer, affecting the whole or- 
chard at onee and destroying vast 
quantities of fruit, when it is al- 
most ready for market. At such a 
time the bitter rot blasts the apples 
like the breath of ruin, and the prom- 
ise of the spring ends in disappoint- 
ment and deeay. This disease is due 
to a fungus, is most virulent during 
It is most ac- 
tive on apples in the belt of States 
along the Ohio River from Virginia 


moist, hot summers. 


to Oklahoma and southward, as well 
New York. 


vestigation it is found eankers ap- 


as in western Upon in- 
pear on the limbs of the apple trees 
and from these the disease seems to 
spread to the fruit at the critical 
time. One of the best methods of 


combating this plague is carefully 


to cut out all ecankers during the 
winter. These should be burned at 
once. All diseased apples on the 


ground or on the trees should be col- 
As a further 
precaution trees should be sprayed 


leeted and destroyed. 


with standard Bordeaux mixture at 
least once before the buds open and 
again frequently from midsummer 
until the fruits are almost ripe. In 
addition to spraying with the regu- 
lar Bordeaux mixture it is well to 
spray with Bordeaux mixture te 
which Paris green or some arsenical 
poison has been added, just before the 
petals have fallen and again ten days 
or two weeks later. This is directed 
against apple seab, codling moth, 
and leaf-eating insects, as well as 
bitter rot and leaf blight. 
“TODD, 
Washington, D. C. 
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FARM WORK FOR AUGUST. 
Selection from Col. J. B. Killebrew’s 
Department of Practical Suggestion 
in the Southern Farm Magazine. 
Now loaded trees resign their annual 
store 
And on the ground the mellow fruit- 
age pour. 
—Beattle. 
August is the month when vegeta- 
tion falls to its lowest degree of vi- 
tality. The sap of the trees ceases 
to flow, the twigs no longer grow, the 
leaves tremble in senescence, and the 
roses even take a summer’s holiday. 
All animated nature becomes slug- 
gish and seeks rest; the beasts of the 
fields and the fowls of the air, and 
even the human mind and body, feel 
the lassitude and somnolence of the 
season and yearn for rest. The ae- 
tive work in the cultivation of.the 
erops has been performed; many of 
these crops have reached maturity, 
and others are ripening and beeom- 
ing congested with their several 
juices. It is a season when the eall 
to rest is breathed by the winds, mur- 
mured in the gentle lullabies of the 
streams, written in the hazy sunlight 
and felt in the inward sense and 
longing of the human heart. 
PEACH CROP. 


The peach crop of the South is for 
the most part gathered and market- 
ed during this month. The harvest- 
ing should begin before the peaches 
are fully ripe, otherwise they will be 
overripe when they reach the market. 
Baskets are used in gathering. When 
the limbs are higher than ean be 
reached conveniently from the 
ground, step-ladders are sometimes 
used, but oftener the picker climbs 
the trees and gathers from each limb. 
The baskets as filled are taken to the 
packinghouse. In New Jersey the 
peaches are assorted into three 
grades, and those intended to be sent 
to the domestie markets are packed 
in half-bushel baskets, round in form 
and widening towards the top. When 
the peaches are to be shipped to dis- 
tant markets they are packed in 
small, open-top, square baskets, cach 
one holding half a peck, and six of 
these baskets are put in one erate. 
This is by far the most popular 
method of packing and is the one 
adopted exclusively by the Georgia 
and Alabama peach-growers. No 
purchaser of fruit is expected to re- 
turn the small baskets, and they form 
the most convenient method yet de- 
vised for earrying the fruit to the 
purchaser’s home. The half-bushel 
baskets covered with cloth are used 
largely in Delaware, Maryland and 
New Jersey. They are too heavy and 
unwieldy to be carried by hand; be- 
sides it is often stipulated that they 
be returned to the peach-grower. 
The half-bushel baskets cost $30 per 
1,000. The six basket erates are gain- 
ing in popularity every year even 
with the shippers to domestie mar- 
kets. 

It is rare that peachesin Georgia are 
assorted into more than one grade, 
In the Sand Mountain district of 
Alabama two grades are sometimes 
made—faney and extra faney—and it 
would probably be a wise policy on 


the part of growers to assort the 
peach crop into several grades and 
establish by the fairest packing a 
Crates 
cost fourteen cents each, including 


reputation for the district. 


six small half-peck baskets, delivered 
at the nearest railroad station. They 
are manufactured at Adairsville, Ga., 
and Bridgeport, Ala., as well as the 
half-peck baskets. 

An intelligent will not 
neglect his orchard after the fruit 


grower 


has been gathered. Hogs should be 
turned in to eat up all the decayed 
or rejected peaches. In this way a 
large number of insects will be de- 
stroyed. They will also benefit the 
orchards by rooting about the trees, 
which will be better in many respects 
than a good plowing. If the grower 
has no hogs, all the rejected fruit 
should be put into a eart and hauled 
out and burned. Every tree should 
then be looked over carefully. Dead, 
broken or injured limbs should be 
removed. This will give more room 
for the thriving ones. A little prun- 
ing, even where a general system has 
not been adopted, should be done, 
by which all feeble limbs and ground 
sprouts are removed. Oftentimes it 
happens that a tree is not true to 
the name, and may bear a very poor 
quality of seedling peaches. This 
may be rebudded and afterwards cut 
off above the bud. Such a tree will 
grow verdy rapidly. The tree will 
rarely miss more than one crop by 
being rebudded. In many peach- 
crowing localities; after the orchard 
has been thoroughly plowed in the 
fall, it is top-dressed with lime or 
wood ashes or superphosphate of 
lime. In the North barnyard manure 
is frequently used. Whatever gen: 
eral application is made should be 
made in the fall, though each indi- 
vidual tree may be fertilized in the 
spring of the year. Peaches should 
be dried during this month. Kiln- 
dried fruit is much to be preferred to 
that dried in the open air, for the 
reason that it is free of fly-specks 
and dust. 


APPLES FOR MARKET AND DRYING. 


Karly apples go into market in 
June and July, but August is the 
month when the cider apples and 
apples for drying attain their great- 
est perfection and ripen in largest 
quantity. The fall apples also begin 
to ripen and find a ready market in 
the cities of the North. What is a 
winter apple in the North often be- 
comes a fall variety in the South. 
Dried apples have become a staple in 
all the family groceries, and there 
is no fruit in its dried condition that 
is more healthful or more palatable. 
With proper agencies fruit may be 
dried at a very inconsiderable ex- 
pense. 

For the drying of peaches, apples 
and berries houses with evaporating 
apparatus may be erected at small 
cost with any desirable capacity. 
Drying-houses may be built by any 
ordinary carpenter. All that is re- 
quired is a room, say eight or ten 
feet square and eceiled tightly. Fruit 
racks, having slatted bottoms, may be 
arranged all around the walls on 
brackets or pegs. With a stove large 





enough placed in the centre of the 
room that will keep its temperature 
up to 180 degrees the fruit will dry 
sufficiently in thirty-six hours to 
store away. Such a house should 
dry on an average of one bushel a 
day. Another very effective arrange- 
ment for drying fruit is made by 
building a number of brick arches 
side by side and making a flat, level 
top cement over the whole array of 
arches. When covered over with an 
ordinary shed and good fires kindled 
under the arches any fruit spread 
upon the flat surface will dry rapidly. 
The arches should be united in the 
rear by a channel leading to a chim- 
ney in the rear centre built to the 
height of eight or ten feet. Every 
large fruit-grower should have large 
Dried peaches and 
dried apples have always been a fa- 
vorite dish with the American people 
people and are of ready. sale. Often- 
times when wet weather comes on the 
fruit will rot very rapidly. Much of 
this might be saved by gathering it 
at onee and taking it to the drying- 
houses. 


drying houses. 


CRIMSON CLOVER. 


August is the proper time for sow- 
ing crimson clover, an anuual legu- 
mious plant that may be substituted 
for the ordinary red clover when the 
latter fails to eatch. Few things in 
the vegetable world present a more 
beautiful sight than a field of crim- 

n clover in full bloom. This le- 
gume is especially suited to the 
Southern climate. Two or three gal- 
lons of seed to the aere should be 
sown in carefully prepared soils, 
It comes to maturity in April and 
May. It will yield from three to six 
bushels of seed to the acre. Tt de- 
serves more attention, though only 
an annual, from the farmers of the 
South for dairying purposes that it 
has heretofore received. Its chief 
advantages are: 

1. It is a good “eatch” erop, and 
when a failure of red clover oceurs 
it may be sown upon the same land, 
and so preserve the regular rota- 
tion. 

2. After the clover has been eut in 
early May the same land may be 
plowed and planted in corn. 

3. It makes excellent pastures dur- 
ing the fall months after the other 
green crops have dried up. 

FALLOWING LAND 


The work of summer plowing 
should not be relaxed. The land 
broken in August is in much better 
eondition for seeding to either wheat 
or the grasses in Oetober or Novem- 
ber than that broken in September. 
The vegetable matter has more time 
in which to deeay, and the drying 
effects of such undecayed vegetation 
are averted. 
CLEANING UP THE FARMS. 

In every portion of the South, ex- 
cept in the tobacco districts, August 
offers the most favorable opportuni- 
tics for cleaning up and beautifying 
the farm. Briers, bushes, brambles 
and noxious weeds should be cut at 
this period, for, as vegetable life is 
at its lowest ebb, the chances of de- 
stroying such growth are much in- 


ereased. It is a source of regret, 





and flower gardens. $ 


not to say humiliation, to all well- 
wishers of the South that so little 
attention is given to the beautifying 
of Southern homes. The cultivation 
of a taste for rural embellishment. 
is greatly to be desired. The elegant 
improvements of a country-place ap- 
peal to every lover of the beautiful 
and the true, and form one of the 
most agreeable and profitable recrea- 
tions that can engage an intelligent 
mind. Such improvements add 
much to the value of an estate. All 
houses should be painted or white- 
washed, as well as the fences. Every- 
one has not good taste, but every- 
one may, by utilizing his spare mo- 
ments, increase the attractions of his 
home and add to its pleasantness and 
beauty and make it an abode of in- 






























telligence and virtue. Where one ex- 
pects to spend all his days, to rear 
his family and to mold their intel- 
lectual and moral natures, nothing 
will pay so largely as a_ tasteful 
dwelling, embosomed in shrubbery, 
enlivened by flowers and green turf, 
a little wood lot near, with fine old 
shade trees, and a herd of well-bred 
cattle or a flock of well-bred sheep 
running thereon to give animation to 
the scene, thus exciting a deep inter- 
est in the breeding of domestic ani- 
mals and a genuine love for the du- 
ties of the farm. It does not require 
great wealth to secure these things, 
but they give a charm to the home 
and add grace, beauty and activity, 
furnishing as much satisfaction and 
happiness as the most splendid man- 
sion, with its expensive gréén-houses) 








Last Week's Norti Carolina Crop® 

The drought has undeubtedly™in 
jured the early corn crop considera- 
bly, especially on light, sandy land, 
where the plant fired up to the ears; 
the deficiency in moisture at this 
time was not favorable for the ma- 
turing of the ears; late corn looks 
green and thrifty, and is very prom- 
ising; some fodder has been stripped 
from old corn. Cotton is small and 
many correspondents report that it 
is blooming to the top; it appears to 
be fruiting well, however, and in the 
extreme south portion of the State 
some bolls are nearly full grown; 
some shedding of forms is reported. 
but less than usual at this season: 
generally cotton continues to dc 
fairly well. Tobacco has been all 
topped in northwest counties, where 
some splendid crops are reported 
many plants fired at the bottom ir 
northern section; curing is being 
carried on rapidly under favorable 
conditions. Field peas were some- 
what checked in growth by drought 
Sweet potatoes, peanuts and rice 
have not suffered much injury, but 
garden vegetables have failed tc 
make much growth. Saving hay was 
accomplished successfully during the 
week; some little plowing for winte? 

Late apples 
promising i 


wheat has been done. 
appear to be more 
western counties than heretofore re 
ported. 





When a man lives with Goes} 
voice will be as sweet as the Ye 
mur of the brook and the rustle ¢ 





the corn.—Emerson. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Brief Notes of Last Week’s Happenings. 








Lieut-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, com- 
manding the army, was placed on the 
retired list Saturday. 

Philadelphia rumors are to the ef- 
fect that the Shipping Trust will be 
dissolved in a short time. 

General Miles says he is not a can- 
didate for Commander-in-Chief of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 

The first bale of this season’s Geor- 
at Albany, for 
a negro farmer. 


gia cotton was sold 
15 cents a pound, by 

William Hamilton, a white farmer, 
was lynched at Asotin, Wash., for 
the brutal murder of 13-year-old 
Mabel Richards. 

The imports of sugar into the 
United States during the last fiscal 
year exceeded 5,000,000,000 pounds 
and broke all records. 


Of the 857,046 immigrants who ar- 
rived in the United States in the last 
fiscal year only 115,281 went to the 
States west of the Mississippi River. 


Eighty stocks made new low marks 
on the exchange and the failures of 
Sharp & Bryan and Hurlbutt, Hatch 
& Co., of New York, were 
nounced. 


an- 


Col. W. J. Bryan denounced ex- 
President Cleveland as ai “bnuco 
steerer” at Urbana, Ohio, where he 
had a conference with Mayor Tom 


L. Johnson. 


~ Dr. Wiley, the expert of the Agri- 
‘cultural Department, will go to Eu- 
rope to instruct American consuls 
abodt-the enforcement of the Pure- 
Food-taw. 


Republican and Democratic politi- 
cians in the belief that it 
would be good policy for both parties 
to give the nomination for Vice- 
President to the Middle West. 


eoncut 





Cotton Condition is 79.7, the Ten Year 
Average Being 84.3. 

Wasington, D. C., August 5.—The 
monthly report of the chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows the aver- 
age condition of cotton on July 25th 
to have been 79.7 as compared with 
77.1 on June 25th, 1908, 81.9 on July 
25th, 1902, 77.2 on July 25th, 1901, 
and a ten-year average of 84.3. 

The following table shows the eon- 
dition by States on July 25th in each 
of the last years and that on 
June 25th, with the ten-year 
averages: 


three 
1903, 


Ten-year 


July June Aver- 

States. 25th. 25th. age. 
TS? my (© 
™COTH1A8 ....... at. D> SDs 
Alabama ....... 79. 76. 84. 
Mississippi ..... 83. 81. 83. 
South Carolina. 76. 74. 84. 
apkansas ...... 776. 78. 84. 
Louisiana ...... 84. 80. 83. 
North Carolina. 78. 75. 86. 
Tennessee ..... 82. 80. 86. 
(nd. Territory .. 75. 78. 90. 
Jklahoma ...... 69. 67. = 88. 
Wiovrida ........ 85. 84. 87, 
MISOUTT .o se ses 78. 74. 88. 
OINIO ....0es 16, 76. 89, 

jnited States .. 79.7 77.1 84.3 





James McNeill Whistler. 


Whistler’s death removes one of 
the two greatest painters of whom 
Like Sargent and 
Abbey, he was really cosmopolitan. 
Winslow Homer, Brush, and Twatch- 
man are instances of artists in whom 
the adjective American has more 
than accidental meaning. Indeed, 
even from Whistler and Sargent we 
ean derive the patriotic satisfaction 
of proving that Yankee blood is 
adapted to pictorial art, but in style 
and training they belong to the 
world. Whistler took what he want- 
ed wherever he found it, in Japan, 
Paris, or Spain, and the result was 
pure Whistler. His individuality in 
art is as intense as his talent. There- 
fore hordes of young men imitate 
His high place in etching was 
won first, but he is safe among im- 
mortal painters also. The peculiar 
personal quality which at first con- 
fused people now fascinates them. 
The world has grown smaller. Whist- 
ler is no longer queer to our eyes, 
partly because Japan has 
familiar. It is a question whether 
nationality in art will survive mod- 
ern facility in communication, and 
whether art will flourish under uni- 
formity. Whistler was little affected 
by the actual civilization about him. 
He lived with art and nature, and 
when he confronted men it was to 
quarrel.. His writings and his witti- 
cisms have been much noticed in his 
lifetime. They are clever and ephem- 
eral. To the future he will be the 
artist, the foremost etcher and one 
of the most notable painters who 
flourished in the last half of the nine- 
teenth. century; a worthy period in 
painting, that saw Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, Degas, Lembach, Watts, Sar- 
gent and Whistler active together.—- 
Collier’s Weekly. 


America boasts. 


him. 


become 





The Rhodes Scholarships. 


The conditions under which Amer- 
ican candidates for the Rhodes 
scholarships must qualify have been 
made known in a memorandum pre- 
pared by the trustees of the will of 
the famous South African. The first 
election of American scholars will be 
held between February and May, 
1904, and those who are successful 
will begin residence at Oxford in 
October of that year. A committee 
has been selected for each State and 
Territory, and each committee is to 
make an appointment from the list 
of those successfully passing the 
qualifying examination. The latter 
is not competitive, but must satisfy 
the that candidates are 
acceptable to enter on the course pre- 


examiners 


scribed at Oxford. A list of the 
subjects is published. Applicants 


must be 
American citizens between nineteen 
and twenty-five years old. No ecan- 
didate may in more than 
one State. In view of the numerous 
inquiries which will be made we pub- 
lish a list of the authorities from 
whom information may be obtained. 
In most of the Western and South- 
ern States the president of the 
State university or college is chair- 
man of the committee of selection. 


—New York Outlook. 


must be unmarried, and 


compete 








SARTO BECOMES POPE. 

A Compromise Candidate, He Wins Out, 
and Chooses the Title, Pius X.—He 
Has Risen from the Ranks of the Poor 
Parish Priests, and is 68 Years Old. 


The conclave of Catholic cardinals, 
after being in session for four days, 
last Tuesday elected Guiseppe Sarto, 
Patriarch of Venice, as Pope to suc- 
ceed Leo XIII., and he now reigns at 
the Vatican and over the Catholic 
world as Pius X. He was not a 
prominent candidate at first, but af- 
ter Monday’s ballots it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that he was the only 
candidate sufficiently acceptable to 
all to secure the necessary two-thirds 
which the laws of the church 
quire. He had not been prominent 
in any of the several church fac- 
tions, and in this lay his strength. 
Unlike Pope Leo, Sarto is not hos- 
tile to the Italian Government. The 
following paragraph from the Out- 
look’s editorial, reprinted in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer, is worth 
repeating: 

“Finally, three candidates stand 
out more than ever as eminently and 
nationally Italian in their divorce 
from ‘the prisoner of the Vactican’ 
attitude—Cardinals 
latro, and Agliardi, men of demo- 


re- 


Sarto, Capoce- 


eratie sympathies, liberal tendencies, 
and marked capacity for administra- 
tive All Protestants hope 
that such qualities will distinguish 
the next Pope—whether he be one 
of these prominent papabili or some 
obscure compromise candidate.” 


The following sketch of the new 
Pope’s life and character is given by 
the Associated Press: 

Guiseppe Sarto, now Pius X., was 
only twenty-three when he was econse- 
erated a priest at Castelfraneo, the 
birthplace of the great master, 
orgione, acting afterwards for nine 
the parish 
priest of Tombolo,provinee of Padua 
a small village of 2,950 people, who 
were the first to appreciate his vir- 
tues. His kindness 
He sought to fill 
never a murmur was heard when he 
was ealled in the middle of a winter 
night to a death-bed which proved to 
be nothing of the kind. He gave 
freely of his very small means, until 
he often went without meals himself, 
but he kept many a poor family from 
starvation. 


work. 





years as coadjutor to 


Was untiring. 


their wants and 


In 1867 he was appointed parish 
priest at Salzano, which was consid- 
ered an important promotion, being 
a village of 3,341 souls. Still, he 
was exceedingly sorry to leave Tom- 
bolo, having become attached to the 
The peasants, when he left, 
made a most enthusiastic demonstra- 


people. 


tion, erying, “Viva, don Guiseppe,” 
while many women whose children he 
He distinguished 
himself so much at Salzano that he 
was only kept there two years, which 
is remarkable in the career of an 
Italian parish priest. In 1875 he was 
elected chancellor of the bishopric 
of Treviso, then spiritual director of 
that seminary, judge of the ecclesi- 
astical tribunal and finally vicar 
general. 


had nursed, wept. 


Gi-’ 





Pope Leo, who had highly appreci- 
ated his cleverness, piety and modes- 
ty, appointed him in November, 1884, 
at the age of 49 years, Bishop of 
Mantua, where he remained nine 
years, until 1898, when he was made 
a eardinal and appointed Patriarch 
of Venice. He there distinguished 
himself as a thorough reformer, sup- 
pressing all abuses, restoring the 
dinity of the clergy and the earnest- 
ness of religion. To him is due the 
revival of a Georgian chant in the 
beautiful churches overlooking the 
lagoons and to him is due the strict 
return of liturgic rules. 

Sarto became the idol of the Ve- 
netians. When his’ gondola went 
through the canals the people rushed 
on the bridges and along the sides 
of the canals, kneeling and saluting, 
the women exclaiming, “God bless 
the patriarch.” 

In a few cases in which he came to 
Rome, on returning, asked if he en- 
joyed the gorgeousness of: the Papal 
court and the magnificence of the 
functions, Sarto answered: “When 
I am there, I feel like a fish out of 
water.” 


He has very modest tastes, having 
retained almost the same habits as 
when he was a mere curate at Sal- 
pazo. He was severe but was just 
with his clergy. There is nothing he 
dislikes so much as publicity, de- 
testing the praise and compliments 
of courtiers. Frankness is another 
of his personal qualities, although he 
is somewhat timid. 

The relations of Sarto with the 
House of Savoy are well illustrated 
by what occurred two months ago, 
when the King of Italy went to 
Venice to open the international art 
exhibition. King Victor Emmanuel 
gave orders that the patriarch be 
given precedeuce over all local au- 
thorities, but Sarto having arrived 
while the King was speaking to the 
prefect, who is the highest Govern- 
ment official in the province, he re- 
fused to be announced and said he 
would not disturb His Majesty. He 
remained in an ante-chamber, fa- 
vorably conversing with the generals 
and admirals gathered there. When 
the King learned of his presence he 
came to receive him on the threshold 
of the chamber and kept him in con- 
versation, accompanying him after- 
wards in a gondola, while all the sol- 
diers and guards rendered Sarto 
military honors. Naturally this does 
not mean that Sarto, as Pope, will 
fundamentally change the policy that 
the church has adopted towards the 
Italian State, but certainly his per- 
sonal feeling will be favorable to 
moderation. 

Advices from Reise, the birthplace 
of Pius X., and a village of 4,000 
inhabitants, state that the Pope’s 
mother, now dead, when living there 
occupied a_ small peasant’s house, 
having in her humility always re- 
fused to live with her son Guiseppe, 
as even his modest establishment was 
considered by her to be too luxurious 
in comparison with what she was ac- 
customed to. The elder brother of 
the Pope, Angelo, lives in the village 
of Dellegrazie, province of Mantua, 
being postman of the district, and 
receiving eighty dollars a year. He 
also adds to his income by keeping 
a shop in which he sells tobacco and 
pork. His two daughters are the 
belles of the village, being known for 
miles around as the “handsome sis- 
ters.” 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 








Representative W. M. Hinton, of 
Elizabeth City, has been selected as 
the State organizer for the Anti- 
Saloon League. 


The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has sent out warrants for six 
new rural school libraries, there be- 
ing three for Dare, two for Greene 
and one for Rowan. 


Durham County has hired fifty 
convicts from the State to work on 
the public roads of Durham County. 
The county will pay the State $1.00 
per day for each convict, the State 
bearing expense of guarding. 


The Stokes County Board ° of 
Education has followed the precedent 
set by Guilford in going out of the 
county for a _ superintendent of 
schools. John T. Smith, of Ashe, 
was elected Superintendent of Edu- 
eation for Stokes and has accepted. 


The Wake County Commissioners 
have ordered elections in Raleigh 
and three other townships, on Sep- 
tember 22, on the question of sub- 
scription to pay $58,000 of second 
mortgage six per cent bonds of the 
Raleigh and Pamlico Sound Rail- 
way. The road is to cost $1,125,000 
and extend from Raleigh to Wash- 
ington. 


Superintendent Joyner gives out 
the following: News comes from 
Franklin County that one township 
has consolidated six school districts 
into four, and another six into three. 
Elections have been ordered in 
Randleman and Patterson’s Mills, 
Randolph County. All the school- 
houses in New Hanover County that 
needed it have been overhauled and 
painted. 


State Treasurer Lacy, in his ad- 
dress at the Summer School, called 
attention to the fact that the debt 
of the State of North Carolina is 
$6,827,770, whereas the debt of Vir- 
ginia is $24,831,637 and Tennessee’s 
debt is $15,597,600. These figures 
in themselves show well for North 
Carolina, but Mr. Lacy pointed out 
that this State owns railroad stock 
which could be sold to-day for enough 
money to pay the entire debt of the 
State. Therefore it may be truly 
said that North Carolina is free from 


debt.—Raleigh News and Observer. 


Stanly gold 
is creating considerable attention 
abroad. The fact that Tom Spence 
picked up a forty pwt. nugget at the 
Parker mine at New London a few 
days ago leads the Salisbury Sun to 
remark as follows: “There is much 
excitement now over the rich dis- 
coveries recently made in the Stanly 
County gold mine. Fine specimens 
of gold ore are being brought to Sal- 
isbury on nearly every train.” These 
rich finds are no new thing, and 
Stanly may become a_ perfect El 
Dorado for prospectors and inves- 
tors. ee it may now be said, 
this is one of our chief resources. 


Stanly Enterprise: 





Monroe dispatch: Judge Chas. M. 
Cooke, who opened criminal court 
here yesterday, must believe in beard- 


ing the lion in his den. In his charge 
to the grand jury he dwelt em- 
phatically upon the evils of lynching 
and instructed the jury that if they 
knew of any one who had engaged in 
this species of law-breaking to report 
them. In a county that has just had 
a lynching it is usually the custom 
to talk sparingly of punishment or 
detection, and only a few weeks ago 
there was a lynching in this county. 
Whether there will be any prosecu- 
tions remains to be seen. 


The sensation of last week was the 
flight and disgrace of T. W. Dewey, 
long the honored cashier of the bank 
of New Bern. Mr. Dewey owns a 
magnificent home. He is interested 
in several tracts of timber land. He 
is also treasurer of the local lodge 
of Elks, director of the Atlantic and 
North Carolina Railroad and is a 
Mason. It is said that the shortage 
in his accounts will reach $100,000. 
The first reason assigled for the ae- 
tion was that he had been dealing 
in cotton futures heavily of late and 
the slump that came some days ago 
sent him to the wall, but later reports 
indicate that the stealing had econ- 
tinued a long time. Dewey fled be- 
fore the discovery was made. A re- 
ward of $4,000 is offered for him. 

Charlotte Observer: It is not an 
agreeable prophecy made by Dr. R. 
H. Lewis, secretary of the State 
Board of Health, that with the com- 
ing of cold weather a more general 
outbreak of smallpox than we have 
yet had may be expected in North 
Carolina. People should hasten to 
protect themselves against it by 
prompt vaccination. Small-pox has 
been so common in this State for 
four years past that the people have 
gotten accustomed to it and have 
ceased to fear it, and yet, according 
to Dr. Lewis, it has cost nearly two 
hundred lives in North Carolina 
within that time. The type has not 
been a fatal one, but the scourge 
is a fearful one, and besides there is 
no computing what the thousands of 
eases that Dr. Lewis says we have 
had have cost the people of the State 
in dollars and cents. 

News and Observer: “The good 
seasons have brought out the crops 
very much in Person,” said Mr. J. A. 
Long, president of the State Fair, 
who was in Raleigh yesterday. “The 
tobacco crop in the Virginia tobacco 
counties is said to be very large this 
year. Last year’ the old tobaceo 
counties did not sell at the high 
prices that prevailed in the earlier 
portions of the season. They hope 
there will be an increase in the price 
before their crop is ready for the 
market.”—“The on our 
sandy land are very poor,” said Mr. 
W. FE. Crosland, a leading Richmond 
County farmer who was here yester- 
day. “The rain almost ruined them. 
With good seasons not more than 60 
per cent of a crop can be made. On 
the stiff land the crops are better and 
have improved very much of late. 
With good seasons and a late fall, 
the crops on the stiff land promise 
to be fair.” 


crops 








Colony in Cherokee. 


Chicago, August 8.—Alexander B. 
Hefferman, a wealthy philanthropist 
of this city, is at Knoxville, Tenn., 
closing a deal for 90,000 acres of fine 
timber and agricultural land in Cher- 
okee County, North Carolina. It is 
his purpose to colonize the southern 
part of Cherokee County with poor 
people from St. Louis, Chicago and 
other large cities. He will give them 
a large part of his new purchase. 
Mr. Hefferman declares that some- 
thing must be done to relieve the 
congestion in the large cities. He 
says that health and social and fin- 
ancial standing of the people of the 
crowded cities will be improved if 
they will go South. 





Greensboro Female College to be 
Reopened. 


Greensboro, N. C., August 5.—The 
joint meeting of the Greensboro Fe- 
male College Asociation and the 
Alumnae Association of the college 
this afternoon resulted in an agree- 
ment which places the property in 
charge of the Alumnae Association. 
The college will open its fall term as 
usual, September 9th, with Mrs. Lucy 
TI. Robertson at the head, assisted by 
an able and thoroughly competent 
faculty. The stockholders accepted 
the Alumnae Association’s proposi- 
tion to buy the twenty-five thousand 
dollars worth of stock at par and as- 
sume the forty thousand dollars in 
bonds, with the understanding that 
the stockholders of the college of the 
college pay off the floating indebt- 
ness, amounting to thirteen thousand 
dollars. 





Railroads Assessed at $2'7,000,000 More 
Than Last Year. 


Raleigh dispatch: The State Tax 
Commission has made public its as- 
sessment of railway properties and 
those of other common carriers. The 
valuations are as follows: Atlantic 
Coast Line, 947 miles, $24,454,014, 
increase $10,475,574, valuation per 
mile $25,800; Seaboard Air Line, 612 
miles, valuation $12,500,000, inerease 
$3,787,272, valuation per mile $20,- 
420; Southern Railway, owned lines, 
589 miles, valuation $14,735,250, in- 
crease $7,770,015, valuation per mile 
$25,000; Southern leased lines, 690 
miles, $11,565,339, increase $2,704,- 
897, valuation per mile, $16,757. Mis- 
cellaneous railways, 994 miles, $6,- 
757,745, inerease $2,647,331. Grand 
total, 3,834 miles, $70,012,348; in- 
crease, $27,385,089. 

The North Carolina Railway is 
valued at $29,928 per mile, the At- 
lanta and Charlotte Air Line at 
$30,000, and the Norfolk and West- 
ern at $60,000. The average valua- 
tion of miscellaneous roads is $6,- 
793 per mile and of all roads $18,- 
259 per mile. Telegraph companies 
are assesed at $990,321; telephone, 


$508,205; express, $402,109; Pull- 
man ears, $179,071; refrigerator 
companies, $157,082; street rail- 


ways, $1,895,750; water-works, $374,- 
000; electric light plants, $329,340; 
steamboats, $204,000. The grand 
total of all comon carriers is $74,- 
552,226. 








The total figures approximate 
quite closely the popular estimate, 
being an increase of $28,000,000. 
There were a few people who 
thought the valuation would go as 
high as $100,000,000. The Atlantic 
and North Carolina Railway, in 
which the State owns so large an 
interest, is assessed at $774,300. The 
most notable 
in proportion to the mileage is in 
the case of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
which system has up to this time 
been assessed at a lower rate than the 
others. The Western North Caro- 
lina Railroad, including the Mur- 
phy branch, is assessed at $25,000 
per mile, the same as the North 
Carolina Railroad. The gross earn- 
ings of the railroads in the State 
are about $16,000,000 and the oper- 
ating expenses about $10,000,000. 


increase in valuation 





Reports from the farmers in the 
peanut districts seem .to indicate 
that the crop this year will be ex- 
ceedingly short. The acreage plant- 
ed was not in excess of that of last 
year, and the prevailing wet weather 
in many localities has rendered it 
impossible for the farmers to keep 
their crop free from grass with th 
existing scarcity of labor.—Weldon 
News. 


The Corporation Commissioner 
yesterday received word from State 
Bank Examiner Ellington, who is 
still in New Bern, that the shortage 
in the Farmers and Merchants in- 
creases, and will not be less than 
$121,000. Of this $50,000 was taken 
during the month of July, and a 
large part of it within the last few 
days of the month. It is thought 
that Cashier Dewey had something 
like forty or fifty thousand dollars 
with him when he left.—News and 
Observer, 8th. 








The tobacco market opened to-day 
with sales of one hundred thousand 
pounds at a low price, averaging less 
than five cents. Though not of best 
grades farmers cannot grow at such 
prices. There is general dissatisfac- 
tion at such trust prices. Farmers 
are aroused and bitter against 
them. Unless prices advance sales 
will be light for some time and little 
will be planted next year.—Green- 
ville dispatch, 3rd. 





Elm City dispatch, 6th: Elm City 
held an election under the Watts bill 
for dispensary to-day, carrying the 
town by sixty-seven majority. Eyv- 
erything passed off The 
backbone of the liquor clement wus 
broken, when the bill to allow a 
township vote on this question failed 
Our 
people are jubilant over their vic- 
tory. 


quietly. 


to pass the last Legislature. 





Charlotte Observer: The farmers 
around Charlotte seem to have taken 
literally to the old adage, “Make 
hay while the sun shines.” There 
was a large number of wagons loaded 
down with hay yesterday in the city. 
At one time twelve were 
counted within three blocks on Trade 
and College Streets. The farmers 
had no trouble in disposing of the 
hay, and they got fairly good prices. 


wagons 
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THE 


Charleston: A War Poem.* 


HOME CIRCLE 


Calm as that second summer which 
precedes 
The first fall of the snow, 
Tn the broad sunlight of heroie deeds, 
The city bides the foe. 


As yet, behind their ramparts, stern 
and proud, 
Her bolted thunders sleep,— 
Dark Sumter, like a battlemented 
cloud, 
Looms o’er the solemn deep. 


No Calpe frowns from lofty cliff or 
scaur 
To guard the holy strand; 
But Moultrie holds in leash her dogs 
of war 
Above the level sand. 


« 


And down the dunes a_ thousand 
guns lie crouched, 
Unseen, beside the flood,— 
Like tigers in some Oriental jungle 
erouched, 
That wait and wateh for blood. 
Meanwhile, through — streets © still 
echoing with trade, 
Walk grave and thoughtful men, 
Whose hands may one day wield the 
patriot’s blade 
As lightly as the pen. 
And maidens, with such eyes as 
would grow dim 
Over a wounded hound, 
Seem each one to have caught the 
strength of him 
Whose sword she sadly bound. 
Thus girt without and garrisoned 
at home, 
Day patient following day, 
Old Charleston looks from roof and 
spire and dome, 
Across her tranquil bay. 


Ships, though a hundred foes, from 
Saxon lands 
And spiey Indian ports, 
Bring Saxon steel and iron to 
hands, 
And summer to her courts. 


her 


But still, along yon dim Atlantic 
line, 
The only hostile smoke 
Creeps like a harmless mist above 
the brine, 
From some frail floating oak. 


Shall the spring dawn, and she, still 
elad in smiles, 

And with an unseathed brow, 
Rest in the strong arms of her palm- 
crowned isles, 

As fair and free as now? 


We know not; in the Temple of the 
Fates 
God has inseribed her doom; 
And, all untroubled in her faith, she 
waits 
The triumph or the tomb. 
—Henry Timrod. 





Marcus M. Marks tells the story of 
his four-year-old boy who, noticing 
for the first time a lock of gray hair 
on his father’s head, asked: 

“Papa, why are some of your hairs 
gray ?”’ 

Thinking to drive home a moral 
“Papa 
gets a gray hair every time his little 


1 
lesson, the father answered: 


boy is naughty.” 
The child seemed lost in thought, 
but after a short pause said, naively: 
“Well, then, grandpapa must have 
had awful naughty boys.” 





* This is No. 134 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 


gressive Farmer by the Editor. 


a . » . . 
the period from 1800 to his emanci- 


Negro Life and Character During and 
After Slavery. 1 
(Continued from last week.) V 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


What I 


treats of the negro 


€ 
thus far 
the 


have written 


in early 
V 


} 


< 


stages of his slavery in North Caro- 


lina. We will now speak of him in 


pation. These were the haleyon days | ‘ 


. a i I 
of slavery, and I may safely say that 
no savage race in the history of the 


world ever made more rapid advance- 
¢ 


favorably with the converts of the 


missionaries in heathen fields of la- 


e 


ployed Miss Sarah Ball, of Boston, 
as a governess. ITer father was per- 
haps the first missionary from the 
United States to China; he acecom- 
panied his daughter to North Caro- 
guest for two 
3all had labored 
TIe was asked 


were 


and remained a 
Dr. 

there for thirty years. 
if the 


sistent 


lina 
weeks with her. 
converts eon- 
He replied in 


Chinese 
Christians. 
the negative and said that to make a 
consistent Christian out of a heath- 
en he had to be brought into mission 
schools and trained. Now after years 
of failure, this is precisely what is 
being done at all missionary stations. 

the 
whole 


So far as the negro in 
South 
South was : 
the 


teachers, the slaves the pupils. 


race 
the 
1 vast missionary field, 


was coneerned, 


and mistress being the 
= 
They 


were vastly helped by contact with a 


master 


superior race. At an early age girls 
and boys were taken into the great 
house, as the master’s house was eall- 
ed, as nurses, errand boys, and wait- 
ers. Ilere they remained in many 
-ases for the most of their lives. The 
girls were learned and kept to sew, 
out for the 
field hands and tidy up the house and 
make up the beds as neatly as did 
Topsy in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The 


eut and make clothes 


boys became gardeners, hostlers and 


earriage drivers, often men-of-all- 


shoemakers, tanners, smiths, 
There is hardly a 
ige but knows person- 
It is a well 
(as 
creatures, 


work, 
and carpenters. 
person of my ¢ 
ally of many such eases. 
fact that 
they yet are) 


known negroes were 
imitative 
aping the manners of those to whom 
they belonged and ranking in negro 


society according to the number of 


slaves their master owned, styling 
those who owned many slaves and 


were courtly in manners as “quality.” 

The county of Alamance was set 
off from Orange in the year 1848. In 
Alamance there were few large slave 
owners, Chief Justice Thomas Ruf- 
fin being the only one I knew who 
owned as many as 100 slaves and em- 
The Judge fed 
and elothed his negroes well (he lived 


ployed an overseer. 
only five miles distant and I knew 
many of his men) and he gave them 
a good opportunity to earn something 


good watch. 
Hawfields Church some white person | ¢ 


Judge Ruftin. 


riage on the bridge without a driver. 
He mounted the seat and drove home. 


tle negro named Buek was put into 
his place. 
to my father’s to see Charity, one of 
my 
woman 
and dressed exceedingly well for : 
slave. 
having a kind mistress, and and be- 


her father hired his own time. 


Charles expressed a desire to be given 


for themselves. Jerry was the head | | 
niller and had an assistant. Jerry | « 
vas a good chair maker, and earned | t 


mnough to dress in style and sport a] i 


One Sabbath day at | « 


vhile at the spring thought it im- |] 
udent in Jerry to press forward | « 


{ 
] 


to | « 


unong the white people to get water, 
ind threatened to cane him. Jerry 


‘reminded him that he belonged 


The Judge had for a long time a 


-arriage driver named Jesse. Ilis 


Jesse did not wake up till the Judge 


This driven often eame 
This 
1 handsome quadroon, 
’ 


mother’s house servants. 


was § 
This she was enabled to do by 


ing a very industrious person, and 
This 
man was the equal, if not the supe- 
rior, of Hariet Beecher Stowe’s hero 
in the story of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
IIis old master was twice married. 


to the elder son of the first wife. This 
was done; but he turned out to be the 
prodigal. Charles was pious and 
very zealous for the reformation of 
his young master, and remonstrated 
with him against his evil course. He 
beeame enraged and attempted to 


kill Charles. 


however, he 


On becoming sober, 
Charles de- 
sired to be sold to another master as 


relented. 


he would no longer live with him. He 
would not part with Charles, but vir- 
tually freed him; allowing him to 
hire his own time atsa small sum. 
Charles was a good mason, cooper 
and shoemaker, and readily earned 
from one to two dollars per day. 
Charity, his daughter, dressed in silk, 


‘ 
€ 


wore a fine leghorn bonnet of the 


style of sixty years Buek 


cloth with beaver hat 
earried 


ago. 
dressed in fine 
and wore fine 
I was then a small boy. 


< 


boots and H 


good watch. 
and 


Buck often brought me nuts 


eandy. Much to my regret Charity 
would not marry him, alleging as a 


that he was the earriage- 
driver and would often be absent, 
But I think 


she was influenced by pecuniary con- 


reason 
especially on Sundays. 
siderations, as she married a man 
he had 
of ordinary 
strength could hold out at = arm’s 
length. This followed her 
husband to Ohio after the war; for 


much her senior, but 
than ¢ 


more 


silver 1 man 


woman 


a number of years was stewardess on 

a steamboat on the Ohio, and now 
. 4 Lf Y 

owns a house and lives in Columbus, 

Ohio, No. 988 Neil Avenue, and is a 

1 white 


member of : Presbyterian 


church. 


Was 


lis gala days, public gatherings and 


‘orn huskings. In west Alamance 
he shuckings generally commenced 


n the early afternoon and were end- 
Late in the evening 
1 the 
ile with a bottle of brandy or jug 
of cider in hand and walk from end 


“dat nightfall. 


chorister would mount corn 


o end improvising a song in which 
1c deseanted upon the good qualities 


of the landlord, and the good things 


in store for supper. <A chorus of 
hc | = : 


the kind was given. 


igalo,” or “is, is,” or something ot 


Occasionally he 


ment in civilization, nor were more ; : 
Liathon beouslt wader. the benien team was a gentle one. After tak- would eall “shuek out the man’s 
influence of the gospel by all the | ™& seme of the Judge’s family to corn. Later on “hunt for the last 
foreien tilesiouaties of that poriod, Hillsboro, Jesse got drunk, got into |ear.” At the close the boss was seized 
We iz wat clei: hat i Vet wei the empty carriage, gave the team } by | wo stout fellows and carried on 
brought within the pale of the loose rein and went to sleep. As the their shoulders to and around the 
Paes ite ‘delice din Judge Was going over the river afoot | house. followed in procession by the 
ket dey Sond extanly eee to his mill, he met his team and ear- | huskers. A bountiful supper of 


roast, chicken, vegetables and pies 


then served, after which there 


was a big danee in the eabins, in 


bor. ° . 
1 Phili > Rad 1 drove home and he was pulled out | which even the old “mammies” 
baa ilips, “dgeecombe, em- ; ian Fa 
1 lips, of Seve only to be deposed, and a dapper lit- | would join, just to show the younger 


When 


tired of this amusement, the young 


ones how it should be done. 


negroes would tell of the fine times 


when out among the ladies. 


There were a number of large 
farms on Flat River in Orange 
County. Notable among these were 
the plantations of Thos. Benehan 


and the Camerons, whose slaves num- 
They were 
well treated, and I never heard of 


bered into the hundreds. 


mistreatment by owner or overseer, 
As I have said, there were not many 
large holdings of slaves in Alamanee. 
The white boys labored in the fields 
vt Exeept when at 
farm till 
grown, and did the same amount of 


when not at school. 


school, I worked on the 


work as the negroes of my own age. 
child my 
to the field with me. 
She seemed to be attached to me and 
In 


harvest I gathered the grips into 


As I was the youngest 


hurse Was sen 


would help me with my rows. 


bundles for her. She tied her 
sheaves so securely one could 
searcely pull out a tie band. She 


was slow, but did all her work well. 
She lives now in the West and often 
writes to me, and enquires about the 
old home and the white girls, and the 
kin who visited the family, especially 
those with whom she used to play 
hunt chinquepins, wild 


and romp, 


grapes, and sealybark hickorynuts. 
She owns her home, but laments the 
change from the good old times, and 
the scarcity of meat. 

Father 
Saturday off, and we went 


‘ 
« 


of 


fishing, 


often gave us part u 
swimming or hunting as we chose. 
ITe never went back on his promises. 
Ben, a negro boy four years older 


than myself, nearly always went with 


me on my hunting expeditions. He 
could find more game than anyone 
else I ever hunted with. When a 


grown man on his holidays I could 
induce him to follow me by letting 
him shoot my gun. He was a good 
shot, and often brought down his 
game. In hunting opossums he nevy- 
er got lost if he could see the stars; 
it mattered not how dense or great 
the forest he could go the most di- 
home. Ilis guiding stars 


rect way 


he ealled by the name, “seven stars,” 





The negro was seen at his best on 








“dog star,” “ell and yards,” “Job’s 
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coffin,” “the dipper,” and the “north 
star.” By these he could tell not 
only the direction, but the hour of 
the night. 

After freedom no slave that ever 
belonged to my father was arraigned 
for a violation of the law. This I 
attribute in a great measure to the 
training of master and mistress, and 
the religious training by able preach- 
ers, rather than to any inherent good 
qualities of the negro race. I have 
often heard negroes who were raised 
with me say they were not so happy 
in freedom as when in bondage. 

Iam clearly of the opinion that the 
negro’s physical and moral condition 
have not been improved by freedom, 
and that the tutelage derived from 
his owners was of more advantage to 
to his 
In other words, what he re- 


him than his services were 
owners. 
ceived was greater than the benefits 
he bestowed. 
B. F. WHITE. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





Whistler’s Mother was a Miss McNeill, 
of Wilmington. 


Apropos of our note regarding 


the artist Whistler in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer, the following 


extract from a letter by Col. A. M. 
Waddell in the News and Observer 
will be of initerest: 

Whistler’s mother was Miss Me- 
Neill, of Wilmington, the daughter 
of Dr. Daniel MeNeill, an acecom- 
plished 
whose father came to the Cape Fear 


gentleman and_ physician, 
region with the Scotch settlers, of 
whom the celebrated Flora McDonald 
was The father of Whistler, 
George Washington Whistler, was a 
distinguished officer, and 
afterwards one of the most famous 
railroad engineers in the country. 
He, with his brother-in-law, Major 
Wm. Gibbs McNeill, Ross Winans, 
and Jonathan Knight, was sent to 
England by the Directors of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad Company 
about 1833 to examine the English 
railroads, preparatory to the 
struction of the Baltimore and Ohio; 
and afterwards (in 1842), he went 
to Russia to be chief engineer of the 
road to be constructed between St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. He built 
the great dock yards at St. Peters- 
burg and improved the rivers and 
harbors of that empire, and died at 
St. Petersburg in 1849. 

Whistler’s uncle, Wm. Gibbs Me- 
Neill, a native of Wilmington, grad- 
uated at West Point in 1817, attain- 
ed the rank of Major of Engineers, 


one. 


engineer 


con- 


and resigned in 1837. He was, per- 


haps, the most distinguished rail- 
road engineer in the United States, 
and commanded greater salaries than 
any one else. He died in Brooklyn, 


N.Y. am 18n2” 





Let us speak the fullest truth and 
do the plainest duty that we know; 
and then we shall not widely fail of 
what is best for us in this or 
world which shares the 


any 
boundless 


fullness of the life of God—J. W. 
Chadwick. 








OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘* Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


How are the farmer wives who 
read these columns spending their 
vacations? Of course, they must 
have a rest now the crops are laid by 
and the horses are not busy, nor yet 
the men and boys of the family. 
Had you thought of planning to 
pay that visit you have so long prom- 
ised to make, but failed to find time 
to do so? Drop household cares and 
take a rest. You need it, and every- 
thing will run so much more smooth- 
iE 
all self-sacrificing creatures on earth 
the mothers the excel 
them all; but is it necessary that you 


ly when you return from a trip. 


on farms 
give up all enjoyment for others? 
I think not. You have sacrificed for 
them all these years until they have 
grown to believe that it is your na- 
ture to forego pleasure, or that your 
routine of everyday work constitutes 
pleasure for you and you desire no 
other. Could the 
that your soul they 
would be astonished to find that you 


they see behind 


curtain hides 


who seem so outwardly calm and 
content,—you, too, long for new 
seenes and new faces, long for 


glimpses of life as others live it; 
long for human companionship out- 
side the home ecirele, and appreciate 
an exchange of ideas with other wo- 
men. 

I care not how wedded to her fam- 
ily a woman is, how utterly lost to 
her seems every other worldly inter- 
est, there are times when an outing 
will do wonders to build her up and 
make her not only stronger physi- 
eally but to 
face life bravely. Courage to try, 
is half the work when doing difficult 


ineréase her courage 


tasks. Begin a thing half-heartedly 
and half-sick and see how very much 
difficult if 
you are well and your spirit buoyant. 

I must say a word to the husbands, 


too. 


more it will seem than 


Do you remember the bright 
smile and elastie step of the girl you 
Look 


Years have passed, it 


brought home as your bride? 
at her now. 
is true, but is there a line of care on 
that dear face, carelessly caused by 
your forgetfulness in caring for her 
pleasure? She is the same dear girl 
at heart that you knew years ago. 
Ask her to go to ride with you some 
will 
sparkle and how like the smile of 
former years will be the radiance of 
her face. 


day, and see how those’ eyes 


Try to have her walk with 
Both of 


together years ago. 


those 
See if 


those little attentions you paid her 


you. you. enjoyed 


walks 


in former years will not keep you 

both to-day young at heart even if 
« « a 

contradict 


time’s facial marks do 


you. Be faithful and courteous to- 
ward her who has done so much for 
you. Some day one chair will be va- 
cant and then it will be such a com- 
fort to know that you have helped to 
lessen the burdens of the one who is 


AUNT JENNIE. 


gone. 





Chilhood shows the man as morn- 





ing shows the day.—Milton. 


North Carolina is Backward for Lack of 
Good Covks, Says Miss Stockard. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Mr. J. Bryan 
Grimes’s 


recent eloquent speech, 
“Stay in North Carolina,” delivered 
before the teachers at the Agricultu- 
ral and Mechanical College, was full 
of pathos. North Carolinians have 
State pride to a degree, certainly 
to 
Yet our honorable See- 


cnough to make us. tingle our 
tips. 
of State complains that so 


of our people have 


finger 
retary 
| fren ™ 
many gone to 
make other States rich.” 
There are no rivers so grand and 
beautiful as the French 
Cape Fear, the Dan; no mountains 


3road, the 


like ours east of the Rockies; no cli- 
mate so delightful; we have the finest 
trees, the greatest varieties of wild 
flowers, “from Currituck to Chero- 
kee,” “from the white capped waves 
at Roanoke to the snow-covered bat- 
tlements of the West.” 
should 


Our orators 
ask themselves why all the 
people who left did not “stay in 
North Carolina,” and look at the re- 
verse side of the shield. 

They have proved in many lines of 
work in many different States their 
god Any North 
newspaper will tell you of some of 


sense. Carolina 


these men and their achievements; 
that the Honorable Joseph Cannon, 
a leader in the National Government, 
North Carolina; that 
District Attorney Osborne, of New 
York, was born in North Carolina; 
the of the “World’s Work” 
is a son of the Old North State, ete., 
etc. 

The State motto of North Caro- 
lina, “Esse quam vieri,” may mean 


was born in 


editor 


“to eat rather than to seem to eat.” 


/ Eating is the first aetivity of living. 


Ilunger is the deepest rooted of all 
the senses. The desire to eat ecreat- 
ed the mouth, and the nose, its guard. 
The eye was made by the same jn- 
stinet, it is hungry for light; touch 
is closely related to the neutrative. 


The hands are food-gatherers. Tfun- 
ger is the cause of activity. The 
trees stand still because they can 


get their food without moving. 
Now I will quote from an author- 
Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall’s study of man and the human 
that 
tion rests upon nutrition. 


ity on this subject: 
race shows mind and civiliza- 
He says 
nutrition. “We are 
The total ken- 
etic value of the body daily repre- 


edueation is 


children of the sun. 


sents the enormous amount of 2,700,- 
000 heat ‘enough to boil a 
tough old man good and tender.’ All 
work involves the falling from high- 


units, 


er to lower, a break down. Digestion 
alone requires more than half the en- 


Man is 


what he eats and what he does with 


ergy gotten from nutrition. 


it. Every cell and every tissue has 
its needs and it takes from the blood 
Man 
products to a higher level than an- 
imals. 


just what it wants. raises his 
It is a greater thing to feed 
a higher complex machine than a 
lower one. 
duct of 


and strain of certain parts of brain 


All sensations are a pro- 


metabalism. * * * Excess 


is due to non-unity of brain. Eduea- 
tion is a reorganizer, from points of 
over-pressure to points of under- 





pressure. If this is true then poetry, 


music, literature has a _ nutritive 
side. Good pictures raise the nutri- 
tion to nerve centres of optic nerve 
—the brain. An imperfect body hurts 
mental life. To make bread and meat 
over into brain is the highest trans- 
substantiation. We must pay as we 
Pleasure and pain come from 
some 
* * * Fatigue is man’s greatest en- 
emy,” ete., ete., ete. 


go. 


satiety and hunger of kind. 


It is said that more than half the 
sickness in the world is due to lack 
of nutrition. The various organs of 
the body are not nourished. Hunger 
zauses disease, which causes discon- 
A 


well-fed cow when she has eaten all 


tent, which causes migrations. 


A hungry cow 

doesn’t run away from a rich clover 

field. 
Ask 


she ean, lies down. 


the drummers who travel in 
North Carolina, especially Eastern 
North Carolina, what they 
eat at the best hotels where they 
They will tell you for 
thing, that the food not 


get to 
stop. one 
half 
They will say they have to 
eat fruit.and nuts they can get on 
the street to make up. I know a 
Judge of the United States District 
Court who says something disagree- 
able to our State pride about the 
hotels in the western part of North 
Carolina. The newspapers hooted at 
the idea; but he told the truth. Ask 
some of the lawyers who stop at dif- 


is 


cooked. 


ferent places, in Raleigh especially, 
how they find their bill of fare. What 
the students eat at college is the sad- 
dest of all. I have heard a teacher 
in North Carolina say the State will 
never produce a scholar because edu- 
sation in North Carolina is a process 
of slow starvation. A professor in 
the University of North Carolina, 
one of the wisest and best of teach- 
boarding 
house in Chapel Hill where they have 
good bread. I Methodist 
preacher who says he took the bread 


ers, says there is not a 


know a 


out of his mouth at Communion 
onee in a little aristocratic church 
in a town in North Carolina. He 


took the bread out of his mouth be- 
cause he said he knew it would make 
He stuck it 
it stuck like 


him sick if he ate it. 
under his seat where 
glue. 

Fatigue is eaused by the breaking 
the body. 
When these are not built up again 


down of the tissues of 


by nutrition, the body is continually 


fatigued. That is ealled laziness, 
which is dullness, the next step is 
feeblemindedness. The feeblemind- 


ed are idiots. 

When energy gets low down, peo- 
ple would rather be kicked and run 
over than resist. They have not the 
energy to go to the trouble to say: 
A 
baggage man in the North will pick 
up your trunk of a hundred and fif- 
ty pounds and run up stairs with it. 
You 
trunks that way in North Carolina. 
Why ? 


non-nutrition. 


“Stop, you can’t run over me.” 


never see baggage men do 


Lack of strength caused by 
You say the State is progressing 


This the 
plan of things is what it is. The peo- 


so fast. cannot be while 








(Continued on page 11.) 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 
Gcoitl-breeding is properly good nature, grace- 
fully displayed; and, without it, it is only a kind 
Good 


agreeable in conversation than wit, and is certain 


of ertificial humanity. nature is more 


to make its possessor more beloved. It gives an 
air to the countenance more amiable and com- 
manding than even beauty itself, and makes even 
folly and ae 
Fortune will give us disappointments enough and 


impertinence supportable. 
nature is attended with infirmities enough with- 
out our adding to the unhappy side of our ac- 
count by our spleen of ill humor.—From Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son. 





THE COTTON SITUATION, HERE AND IN 
EUROPE. 


The seriousness of the cotton famine may be 
guessed from the statement that in the principal 
New England mill centres there are over 2,000,000 
spindles idle and that more than 250,000 opera- 
tives are not at work. 
people is estimated at $1,837,500 per week. In 
the South, too, production has been materially 
eurtailed, thus injuring both manufacturers and 
operatives. 

But it is on European mills that the blow has 
fallen hardest. Europe is deperident on us for 
eotton. For the six years ended June 30, 1902, 
the South produced 74.6 of the world’s supply, 
and European spinners took twice as many bales 


The loss in wages to these 


Last year the manu- 
facturers on the Continent believed the crop to be 
large and did not buy early. With the famine 
and the bull movement this spring, the seriousness 


as American spinners took. 


of their mistake dawned on them. 

This European textile 
industry has fostered a general movement to de- 
velop new cotton fields in Africa and Asia. Eu- 
rope wishes to become independent of United 
States cotton. Consular reports made public by 
the American Department of State last week give 
Here is the 
report of a leading French authority: 

“France and Germany are pushing their colo- 
nial attempts at cotton growing with chances of 
success. The German Colonial Society equipped, 
in 1900, an important expedition to study the con- 
ditions of cotton culture in the territoris of West 
Africa. 
American specialists, the mission of Togo report- 
ed favorably. French manufacturers merit praise 
for founding the Colonial Cotton Association. 
They have raised enough money to send, as did the 
Germans, an expedition into our African posses- 
sions. Trials will be made in the Sudan and in 
the valley of the Niger. One of our well-known 
writers has already given the name ‘French Nile’ 
to the Niger.” 

The British Foreign Office gives out the fol- 
lowing regarding the outlook in Rhodesia, South 
Africa: “For some time past business-like ex- 
periments have been in progress to ascertain the 
possibility of growing marketable cotton in some 
of the central districts of Rhodesia. 
are absolute. 


hampering of the 


Conducted by one of the most competent 


The results 
Rhodesia will grow first-class mar- 
ketable cotton from 
American, or indigenous seed. 


either Indian, Egyptian, 
Samples of Rho- 
desian cotton have been dealt with by a Liverpool 
cotton broker, and it has been found that they 
will be able to command the highest prices on the 
Liverpool market for white cotton.” 

The following typical English opinion is from 
the London Daily Mail: “Ever since the American 
Civil War men have preached that it is madness 
for us to remain solely dependent on America 
for our raw-cotton supplies. For a long time no 
one heeded them. Then last year the British Cot- 


ton Growing Association was formed, and _ it 





promises within a few years to revolutionize the 
situation. Its first step was to obtain experts— 
mostly young Americans—to go to the colonies 
and examine what could be done to start planta- 
The Colonial Office 


agreed to pay the salaries of these experts, the 


tions and to watch results. 


Association finding the men and sending the seed. 
Up to the present there is every promise of sue- 
cess on purely commercial lines.” 

We doubt, however, whether all this means as 
much as appears on the surface. Some American 
papers publish the report that while cotton was 
grown on the Niger, it was at a cost of 50 cents 
a pound. What appears more probable is that a 
considerable part of Africa is adapted to cotton, 
but that its territory will not be developed fast 
enough to more than supply the demands of the 





increased spindleage of Europe—thus leaving the 
American grower in undisputed possession of his 
present realm. There seems to be some reason for 
Mr. Ashley Horne’s assertion that the South has 
practically reached its limit of production, and 
there is even more reason to believe that this 
generation will never again see cotton as low as 
it was ten years ago. 





TOBACCO WILT IN GRANVILLE. 


Dr. F. L. Stevens, of the A. & M. College, went 
to Granville last week to investigate the tobacco 
wilt disease in that county. The disease has 
been known in the Creedmore section for many 
years, but it has been much more destructive the 
last two seasons than ever before. It is estimat- 
ed that its ravages will reduce the total product 
of the county this year from 10 to 15 per cent. 
A strip of country about six miles wide by twenty 
miles long is most seriously affected. We shall not 
now attempt to give the treatment suggested, as 
we expect Dr. Stevenson to give us an article 
on this subject within the next week or two. 
Meanwhile other infested sections 
should promptly report the matter to our Exper- 
iment Station. 


farmers in 





DISCOURAGING TOBACCO SITUATION. 


The opening. of the North Carolina tobacco 
markets last week brought a striking surprise to 
the growers. There was surprise last year, but it 
was keen gratification. This year it is keen disap- 
pointment. Last year spirited competition en- 
livened the market. This year an all-powerful 
monopoly dictates prices unchallenged. There 
seems to be no other rational way of accounting 
for the change. A small decline in price was to 
have been expected, but there was nothing in the 
situation to warrant such a wholesale reduction 
as is now reported. It is said that prices will 


average less than half last year’s _ rates, 
and one of the best known growers in the 


State gave it as his opinion last week that the 
North Carolina acreage is smaller than last year 
and the yield smaller. 

We should like to have our tobacco-growing 
friends discuss the situation through our col- 
umns. Organization is needed, but it should be 
business-like organization and under wise, un- 
selfish leadership. 

Prominent farmers and business men are now 
compiling a list of the independent dealers and 
manufacturers in the State, and it is expected 
that this list will be published within a day or 
two, together with an appeal to merchants and 
tobacco-users to rally to the support of the non- 
trust goods. It is believed that this will prove the 
most effective plan of dealing with the American 
Tobacco Company. If properly supported by the 
farmers and others interested in their welfare, 
it would certainly prove formidable. 

The Charlotte Observer, by the way, prints the 
interesting rumor that the American Tobacco 
Company is to take over the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company’s properties. The possibility 
of merging the Fertilizer Trust and the Tobacco 
Trust into one powerful combination ought to 
awaken the farmers to the importance of organ- 
izing for self-defence. 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


We infer from the published reports that the 
Farmers’ Institutes in this State have never been 
better attended than this year. This is a gratify- 
ing indication of interest in better farming. We 
give herewith a list of the meetings yet to be held 
and hope that none of our readers in the localities 
mentioned will fail to attend: Statesville, Iredell, 
August 11th; Mocksville, Davie, August 12th; In- 
telligenece (Sharp’s Institute), Rockingham, Au- 
gust 14th; Reidsville, Rockingham, August 15th; 
Yaneeyville, Caswell, August 17th; Roxboro, Per- 
son, August 19th; Oxford, Granville, August 25th; 
Littleton, Halifax, August 26th; Ridgeway, War- 
ren, August 27th; Henderson, Vance, August 
28th; Franklinton, Franklin, August 29th. 





AS TO RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 


After all the confusion in regard to the rural 
free delivery of mails, the following official an- 
nouncement by the Postoftice Department ought 
to clear the air: 

“There seems to be a wide misunderstanding as 
to the present attitude of the department regard- 
The statement has been 
particularly in the 
West, that rural routes that do not handle three 
thousand pieces of mail per month and supply one 
hundred families are to be discontinued. It is 
not the purpose of the Department to disturb 
routes already. established unless they are mani- 
But as long as all of the 
routes that are asked for cannot be established 
because of the lack of sufficient money the routes 
that will supply the greatest number of families 
should certainly have preference.” 

This means in short, that of all the applications 
pending those representing the largest number 
of persons will first have attention. The new 
appropriation for 1903 became available July 1st, 
and 2,455 routes which had formerly been exam- 
ined and approved were established during the 
month. The rest of the appropriation will pay for 
4,000 more routes. North Carolina’s population 
should entitle her to more than 100 of these. 


ing rural free delivery. 
published quite generaly, 


festly unnecessary. 





GROWTH OF COTTON MANUFACTURING IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


In our study of North Carolina’s census 
statistics last week, we called attention to the 
Progressive Farmer, we called attention to the 
remarkable growth of the cotton milling indus- 
try from 1890 to 1900—an increase in number of 
establishments from 91 to 177 and in value of 
output from $9,563,443 to $28,372,798. Much 
more remarkable is the development from 1900 to 
1903 according to figures which we find in a let- 
ter just received from Mr. D. A. Tompkins, the 
well-known Charlotte manufacturer. Mr. Tomp- 
kins reports that the number of mills went from 
177 in 1900 to 220 in 1902, the number of spindles 
from 1,133,432 to 1,743,481, and the number of 
operatives from 30,000 to 46,569. (We had only 
22,000 wage-earners in all our manufacturing and 
mechanical industries in 1890.) Taking the in- 
crease in number of spindles as a basis, it is esti- 
mated that our North Carolina mills used 581,143 
bales of cotton last year, compared with 404,535 
in 1900 and 114,371 in 1890. As the total yield of 
cotton in the State last year, we believe, was but 
549,592 bales, it will be seen that we are at last 
manufacturing more cotton than we make. 

In his address before the Southern Cotton 
Spinners’ Association a few weeks ago, President 
George B. Hiss made the interesting statement 
that in the past ten years Great Britain has_in- 
creased her cotton spindles only about 12 per 
cent; Japan about 300 per cent; the United States 
about 30 per cent; New England States about 18 
per cent, while the South has increased about 200 
per cent. In 1900 the value of North Carolina’s 
cotton goods was $28,000,000 compared with $29,- 
000,000 for South Carolina, which ‘then led the 
South. We take it that our rise to $43,000,000 in 
1902 puts us at the head of the column. 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Mr. F. J. Merriam’s letter‘on “Cover Crops” is 
timely and suggestive. Mr. Merriam is not one of 
those who hold that “farming don’t pay,” for he 
makes $5,000 a year clear profit at the business. 

The ravages of Hessian fly in this State give 
timeliness to the opinions of the Kansas Station 
as to the best means of fighting the pest. It will 
be seen that the authorities in the Sunflower 
State suggest practically the same methods that 
Entomologist Sherman has recommended to our 
readers. 

Mr. Blacknall’s paper on strawberry growing 
and Col. Killebrew’s suggestions for August farm 
work are both rather long, but they have merits 
enough to counterbalance this defect. 

James MeNeill Whistler, of whom mention -is 
made again in this issue, had all of the eecen- 
tricities that are popularly supposed to accom- 
pany genius. He published a booklet, we believe, 
on “The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” and 
practiced assiduously the doctrine that he preach- 
ed. “I may have a friend or two left,” he said; 
“but if so, I have forgotten their names.” His 
conceit was colossal. One of his admirers once 
said to him: “After all there are only two great 
painters, Velasquez and Whistler.” “Why drag in 
Velasquez?’ was Whistler’s reply. 

Miss Sallie W. Stockard, author of “The His- 
tory of Alamance,” furnishes us a striking and 
vigorous paper, in which she asserts that North 
Carolina is backward for lack of goods. It is a 
very readable article, whatever the facts in the 
case may be. The Editor, being a bachelor, finds 
the subject beyond his depth, and must leave Miss 
Stockard to the tender mercies of her North Car- 
olina sisters. 





The Farmers’ State Alliance is in session at 
Hillsboro this week. The indications are that 
it is to be a successful meeting. It is expected 
that hundreds of farmers, with their wives and 
children, representing all parts of Orange and 
adjoining counties, will hear the addresses on 
Wednesday. Everybody is invited. 





We regret to hear of the defeat the bond issue 
for good roads in Gaston County. We believe 
that Gaston has wealth enough to justify it spend- 
ing $300,000 to improve its highways. The mud 
tax is just as expensive as the good roads tax, and 
it is better to pay road bonds and get good roads 
than to pay the mud tax and keep bad roads. We 
shall all learn this lesson before many years. 





“The Culture and Marketing of Orchard and 
Garden Fruits” is the title of a new bulletin just 
issued by the North Carolina Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station. Prof. W. F. Massey is the author. 
Pears, peaches, plums, cherries, quinces, figs and 
pomegranates receive attention. The bulletin is 
well illustrated, and should be in the hands of 


The Agricultural Renascence in North Carolina. 


So far from being true that the modern trend 
is away from the farm, there is a tide toward the 
farm now the like of which was never known. The 
ancient curse of the farm has been lifted. For 
there was a curse upon it. Had there not been, 
human instinct would have kept the entire race 
on the farm. Flecing from this curse men have 
built the cities and the shops of the world; and 
out of these cities and shops have come not only 
the farmer’s market, but his present deliverance 
from the ancient curse. It is not the curse of 
labor. Men labor everywhere, and every man 
thinks his work is hardest. It is not the curse of 
poverty. There are more poor people in the cities 
than on the farm. We have no problem of the 
rural poor. It is the curse of Isolation. Man’s 
longing for society, for contact, for conflict—his 
gregarious, sheep-like nature, against which he so 
often revolts, but which holds him fast and sends 
him to church, to school, to political convention 
and to city and town—moves him away from the 
farm. This curse of isolation made him ignorant, 
for the countenance of man—according to Solo- 
mon—is the great educator. This curse made 
him the prey of the organized forces; for it pre- 
ventcd him from organizing. This curse made 
him a laggard in life’s race, cutting him off from 
the world’s great forward marching, and he has 
followed fifty years in the rear. This curse de- 
prived him of the comforts and luxuries that his 
city brethren enjoy. 

‘But see how this curse has been destroyed. Here 
is the day of good roads, striking its blow upon 
the head of the dragon, Isolation. Here is the 
free rural delivery striking its blow. Here is 
the quick transportation—fourteen hours from 
North Carolina farms to New York City—strik- 
ing its blow, making the truck and fruit and 
chicken business lucrative. Here is the agricul- 
tural college striking its blow. Here is the rural 


graded school and its. library striking their 
blow. Here is the return of man’s ancient 
love for Mother Nature striking its "blow. 
Here are the beginnings of organization 
striking their blow. Isolation is dying and dying 
fast. And with it will go ignorance and preju- 
dice. And in their stead will come intelligence 


and clear-headedness and progress, and such con- 
tent as man is suffered to have. 

Of such is the Agricultural Renascence. Mark 
how great are the forces that are making for the 
supremacy of the farm, coming, you will observe, 
from the cities, every one of them. But these are 
not all. The factories have carried away 100,000 
tenants, many of whom were Jand-destroyers, and 
made of them consumers of farmer’s food-stuffs 
and purchasers of farmer’s cotton and tobacco and 
truck. At the same time the negro has migrated to 
a degree, and the farmers have wanted labor. But 
this is likewise an advantage. Less labor will 
make for intensive farming, will demand more in- 


wealth here in North Carolina, strong with the 
strength of free men who stand in the world inde- 
pendent of ‘all and depended upon by all—From 
an address prepared by J. W. Bailey, Esq., for the 
A. & M. College Summer School, Raleigh, July, 
1903. 





How to Build Up the Country. 


The country school is, single-handed, powerless 
to save our country boys and girls from making 
our country and city problem worse and worse. 
We need industrial training more than anything 
else. We should teach a variety of the ordinary 
industrial trades. But particularly we should 
foster the hand arts and crafts that are peculiarly 
adapted for practice in an atmosphere of quiet, 
close to nature, and where there are vast treas- 
ures of time running to waste from lack of em- 
ployment. We have a list of more than thirty arts, 
crafts and small industries well adapted to coun- 
try conditions and which are already successful 
in different places. We should make a good deal 
of reading in history, literature and the sciences 
and the study of science directly from nature. 
And so we shall train up a capable and hopeful 
generation for the self-existence of a normal 
country life; and those we send to the city will 
have each his or her craft in hand, will have ideals 
and some ability to do all they dare dream of.— 
Pressey’s Solution of the Country Problem. 


The Idea of Culture. 


The idea of culture has always included a quick 
and wide sympathy with men; it should hereafter 
include sympathy with nature, and particularly 
with its living forms—a sympathy based on some 
accurate observation of nature. The bookworm, 
the monk, the isolated student, has never been the 
type of the cultivated man. Society has seemed 
the natural setting for the cultivated person, man 
or woman; but the present conception of real 
culture contains not only a large development of 
this social element, but also an extension of inter- 
est and reverence to the anémate creation and to 
those immense forces that set the earthly stage 
for man and all related beings.—President C. W. 
Eliot in the August World’s Work. 








About Jury Duty. 


Say what you may, if every citizen of the coun- 
try were as willing to sit on the jury as he is to 
vote, there would be less criticism of the verdicts 
rendered and court proceedings. And as we see 
it, one is as much a duty to the State as the other. 
It is the privilege and duty of every good and 
capable citizen to exercise the right of suffrage 
by casting his ballot in every election by the peo- 
ple; and so, too, it is the duty of every good citi- 
zen to serve the State as a juror whenever called 


upon to do so unless some _ real _ providential 
hindrance comes in his way.—Scotland Neck 


Commonwealth. 
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their progress swifter.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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Good Roads Progress in North Carolina. 


Secretary J. A. Holmes, of the 
North Carolina Good Roads Associa- 
tion, furnishes the following state- 
ment of progress: 

1 The Good 
now issued twice a month and the 
notes freely. 


Roads Cireular is 


newspapers use the 
Franked envelope of the Department 
of Agriculture are used to save pos- 
tage. 

2. Replies from forty-one counties 
received in answer to inquiries to 
all counties show that twenty-four 
of these are working under laws al- 
ready enacted; that convicts are 
worked in fourteen counties and 
some report it impossible to get con- 
victs from the penitentiary under 
the present law. Sixteen counties 
have purchased improved road ma- 
chinery and several have complete 
road outfits for crushing stone and 
macadamizing. 

3. The most hopeful sign is that 
fifteen counties have 
from the last Legislature for elec- 
tions on bond issues from $50,000 
to $300,000 to improve roads. 
are already carried, notably Guilford 
for $300,000. 
roads are on in several counties. - 

4. By co-operation of the State 
and Federal Government, Mr. W. I 
Spoon has been retained as road ex- 
pert. He has given much time to the 
work in North Carolina, and has been 
at the A. & M. Summer School 


giving instruction to road overseers. 


special acts 


Some 


Campaigns for good 


To solve the good roads prob- 
lems wide tire 
especially on heavy wagons, and the 


s on vehicles are urged, 


Association is asked to recommend 
a means to accomplish this. A plan 
suggested is to induce large dealers 
in wagons to equip with wide tires 
and to keep the necessary 
near the farmers, as the greatest 
draw-back has been that farmers had 
to send a long distance for them, and 
for repairs to factories out of the 
State. 


fixtures 





Fourteen New Rural Mail Routes in 
Mecklenburg. 


In Mecklenburg County yesterday 
fourteen more new rural mail de- 
livery routes were put into opera- 
tion, making a total of twenty-two 
in the county, and practically cover- 
ing the county with the service. The 
starting point of these routes are 
as follows: Charlotte, five old and 
seven new routes, including three 
loop routes, beginning at Sandifer, 
Shopton and Chapel Chureh; Mat- 
thews, two new routes; Derita, two 
new routes; Huntersville, two new 
and two old routes, and Pineville, 
one old and one new route. The 
county is a net-work of these routes, 
500 miles total 
length. 

The establishment of these new 
routes cost the Government little 
more than was formerly expended for 
postal service in this county. The 
establishment of the routes has 
caused the discontinuance of about 
forty-five fourth-class postoffices and 
six star routes in the county. The 
carriers 


being about their 


from the Char- 
lotte postoffice report for duty at 


operating 





7.30 and leave on their routes at 8.30 
o’clock in the morning, returning at 


1 4 o’clock. 


The benefits the of the 
county derive from the daily mail 


people 


delivery is inealeulable and Mecklen- 
burg has a lion’s share of the ser- 
vice, too. Inspector Boushee, who 
laid out the routes, and who is to be 
thanked for their establishment, saw 
that the roads of the county and the 
thickly settled, intelligent 
tion and other circumstances would 
justify the government in covering 
the entire county with the service, 
and he recommended the measure.— 
Charlotte Observer. 


popula- 





For a Larger Navy. 


There is no question upon which 
President Roosevelt has firmer con- 
victions than that of naval expan- 
sion. The two sessions of Congress 
since he came to the White House 
have each made liberal provision for 
naval increase, and have been in 
fluenced in doing it by the President's 
constant interest and enthusiasm. It 
was finally agreed, at the very close 
of the last session, early in March, to 
reconcile the differences between the 
two Houses as to the kind of new 
ships to be ordered by providing for 
five battleships, three of them to be 
of 16,000 and two of 18,000 tons dis- 
placement. The total naval appro- 
priation bill for the coming year 
amouts to nearly $84,000,000, as 
against about $80,000,000 for the 
current year. The naval’ experts all 
believe strongly in the relative value 
of the very large type of battleship. 
The famous Oregon will be a small 
affair by the side of the Connecticut 
and the Louisiana, now building, and 
the other big vessels just ordered. 
The Oregon is a ship of about 10,000 
tons. We have now definitely provid- 
ed for several battleships of at least 
16,000 tons. Our navy is decidely 
short of officers and men, and the 
large ship is relatively economical 
in that respect, since it needs no more 
officers, and scarcely a larger crew, 
than the smaller type. Moreover, 
our principal naval competitors are 
building ships of the large type, and 
England has even begun to build 
some 18,000 tons displacement. It 
has become the habit of our naval of- 
ficers constantly to compare our na- 
val strength with that of Germany. 
According to present indications, we 
shall not be far behind that country 
at the end of another year.—Review 
of Reviews. 





Wood's Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


_ Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
tion about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 
should write for Wood’s New 
Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab- 
bage and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 

Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 


Woo0d’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 























22 Years The BEST WAGON 


That is the record of the celebrated 


FLORENCE WAGON 


aT FOR ALL FARM PURPOSES. 

- Ee Many western farmers will have no other. 

Wy May Before you buy any wagon see the FLORENCE 
in justice to yourself. Every Florence is fully 
Guaranteed. Our nearest agent will show you 

the wagon. If no agent near you, don’t bay 
= any other wagon, but send for our free 
= illustrated catalogue, copy of our periodical, 

“The Florence Waggin’ Tongue,” and our low 
offer and liberal terms, to supply you direct 
from the factory. Write today to Dept. D. 


FLORENCE WACON WORKS, = FLORENCE, ALABAMA. 


With or Without Patent Cott SC 














WARRENTON HIGH SCHOO 


A Classical and Mathematical School of High Order 


Endorsed by the University and the various colleges, male and female. Total 
expenses per session of ten months (including tuition, board, room-rent, lights, 
and fuel) guaranteed not to exceed $154.00. Fall term begins September Ist. 


For catalogue, address 
JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, Warrenton, N. C. 








If you are interested in obtaining a dental education, write 
for free catalogue of full instruction. 


100 NORTH BUTLER STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLECE, a 


“oontss DR. S. W. FOSTER, DEAN, 





_.... FOR SALE .....: 


One young Jack 18 months old, black with white points; 52-inches high ; _ W 
clean, limbs. Will make a very fine Jack. Price, $125.00. 18 Berkshire gilts,s W 


months old, $15.00 each. One Berk- 4 
shire Boar, 8 months old. Big W 
bones well marked, good length. y 
Ready for service, Price, $20.00. wy 
Three grade Poland China gilts, y 
10 months old, bred to Berkshire oy 
Boar, due to farrow about October Ww 
Ist. Price, §20.00 each. All the Ww 
above nice, thrifty stock, and in wy 
good growing condition. Also 3 f wy 
Berkshire pigs, 2 sows and a bear \ W 
sired by Highclere Star, 3d dam Ww 





Adelaide Lee, no better breeding anywhere. Price, $10.00 each. Ready for delivery w 
September I. 


MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM, W 


W. J. SHUFORD, Hickory, N. C. ¥ 
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Every Pare it North Car 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


From now until October 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 
on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub 
scription. 

Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows:. 

For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 

Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 

sent if desired. Drop usa list of names. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





Chain of 8 Colleges owned by businesea | 
B G men and indorsed by business men. | 

Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 
our Board of Directors. Our diploma meaus 
something. Enter any time. Positions secured. 


We promptly obtain U.S. and Foreign 


3 Draughon’s Fs 
< 
i Practical... r 
Send otal, sxetch or photo of nly aoe for 
§ Business nee 8 freereport on rich on pet 


For free book, 

(Incorporated, Capita) Stock $300,000.00.) write 
Nashville, Tenn. U 
Fe. pinta Texas, Ss 
St. Louis, Mo. Galveston, Texas, 
Little Rock,Ark. ‘A Shreveport, La. 

For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
to be competent or no charges for tuition. 

HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, | 
Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for | 
100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free, | 


How tosecureT RADE-MARKS 


CASNOWe. 


OPPOSITE -U.S.PATENT OFFICE 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


WASHINCTON.D.C. 
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North Carolina is Backward for Lack of 
Good Cooks. 


(Continued from page 7.) 


ple who really need good food and 
the best of nutrition cannot earn 
enough to buy it. They cannot af- 
ford it. The rich can answer his own 
prayers. Only the poor say, “Give 
us this day our daily bread.” 

The order of things in North Car- 
olina the rich man’s benefit. 
North Carolina favors the rich and 
not the Everybody knows 
that a rich man can do as he pleases 
in North They ean do 
anything and still be praised to the 
skies. They set poor folks a bad ex- 
ample that is soon followed. 

“Labor is cheap.” Who does that 
favor, the one who works or the one 
Is cheap labor 

When a good 
eosts twenty-five cents, and 


is for 
poor. 


Carolina. 


who pays for work 2 

an incentive to work? 
meal 
day’s work costs forty cents, and re- 
quires three meals, how would a man 
get rich at that rate? Poor people 
ean eat huekleberries and -persim- 
Carolina and not 
work at all. For those who try hard 
there is not enough possibility of 
getting a good position after one is 
fitted for it. Reward does not fol- 
low merit. Everybody admits that 
“you must have a pull.” A hundred 
and twenty members of the North 
Carolina Legislature and sixty mem- 
bers of the Senate admit this fact 
freely, and they say “every man has 


mons in North 


his price.” 

I believe the deficiency in mental 
calibre is due to lack of nourishment. 

Asceticism has been one of the 
curses of the earth. Men are half- 
starved and don’t know what is the 
matter. Therefore so many saloons 
and other cheap liquor shops in the 
towns of North Carolina. If the men 
were well nourished they would not 
be so thirsty. 
make another State 
People are animals; they are 
also much more than animals. They 

if they see the conditions and 

have the energy, they go where they 
ean find food. 

The teachers in 
are her 


“Gone to 
rich.” 


North Carolina 
saints and martyrs. They 
are doing their best, it seems, to 
make a new and better day dawn for 
the Old North State. What do they 
get for their work, to live on? You 
say it is only one hundred and ten 
dollars per year. 

There are a few positions that pay 
more. Who gets them? What the 
rich folks with a “pull” don’t get, the 


teachers from New England do. You 
say you must have the best your 
money will buy. Very well. This 


illustrates my point ;—where do you 
get the best 2 

This is the seeret of the great men 
of Massachusetts. They are well 
fed. The blood and brain of the 
Harvard men are kept in good work- 
ing order. They eat good, wholesome 
food, and plenty of it. Therefore 
they have energy to work and to keep 
at it. 

The cooks in Massachusetts are ar- 
tists in their profession. Their bill 
of fare is like studying geography. 
There are the products from the 





tropics to the poles. A greater num- 
ber of New England people have be- 
come famous for being helpers in the 
world than of any other part of the 
world in the same length of time. 
North Carolina has never produced 
a Phillips Brooks. She 
nourish a Lowell. Our Longfellows 
are buried in unheard of country 
church yards. North Carolina need 
not eo to produce a man like Pres- 
ident Eliot until she will feed him 
from babyhood up through adoles- 
eence. The environment for soul 
and body would have to be rich. 

If Mr. Joseph Cannon had remain- 
ed in North Carolina, where he was 
born, I do not believe he would have 
been heard of outside of Guilford 
County. If Mr. Walter Page had 
stayed in North Carolina, he would 
have been a local lawyer at_ best. 
What else would he have been? His 
“World’s Work” and “Country Life 
in America” are the best magazines 
in the United States. 
never have 


eould not 


They would 
been missed if they had 
not moved out. Mr. Grimes should 
look at the reverse side of his shield. 

Now, North Carolina, in spite of 
all this, which is true, is a beautiful 
country. There is something she can 
give that the world is poor without, 
something good for body and soul 
that men cannot afford to lose. It 
makes a wound to have her abused; 
it makes a deeper when we know that 
this is all true. Thé hospitality of 
her people is something beautiful, 
the gentleness of her women, the gal- 
lantry of her men. 

Add to virtue, knowledge. 

SALLIE W. STOCKARD. 





The August World’s Work is the 
anuual educational number contain- 
ing a remarkable series of articles 
treating concretely the most import- 
ant educational problems of the day. 
Dr. Booker T. Washington in his 
lavishly illustrated article on “ 
Successful Training of the Negro,” 
tells for the first time the results of 
his work at Tuskegee Institute. 
President Eliot of Harvard explains 
“The New Definition of the Culti- 
vated Man,” President Hyde of 
Bowdoin recounts “The Educational 
Progress of the Year,” and President 
Taylor of Vassar shows what is being 
done in his field of work in “The 
Education of Women.” Three vital 
problems of common school educa- 
tion are discussed by experts and 
pointed with specifie stories. Profes- 
sor M. V. O’Shea in “The Right 
Physical Start in Education,” 
how medical examinations is help- 
ing defective children; Mr. C. H. 
Poe, in “Farmer Children Need 
Farmer Studies,” sets forth advan- 
tages gained by giving country chil- 
dren the training they need; and Dr. 
William J. Shearer relates his sue- 
cess in regarding schools so as to 
keep children of equal ability always 
together. 


“he 


shows 





The unique advertisement of the 
University College of Medicine, of 
Richmond, Va., appears in this issue. 
This college evidently intends to im- 
press the fact that it teaches Medi- 
eine, Dentistry and Pharmacy, not 
only theorectically, from text-books, 
but actually, by personal practice. 
We are pleased to know that the past 
session was its most successful one. 





An instance was related to me the 
other day of the value of stock rais- 
ing and its incidental clover rotation, 
in building up the productive capaci- 
ty of the land. Before the perfee- 
tion of the Chicago cold storage beef 
large herds of eattle 
to the Washington market 
from northern Virginia farms. 


industry were 
driven 
These 
fertility. 
and 


farms were then models of 
The wheat, 
clover, and little, if 


fertilizer 


rotation was corn, 
any, commercial 

The beef pro- 
duced was of the When Chi- 
eago beef began to be shipped every- 
where these farmers did not find it 
so profitable to raise steers and drive 
them to Washington. 
off their live stock growing and in a 
few of 
commercial fertilizer. farm 


was _ used. 


finest. 


They dropped 
years had to begin the~ use 
These 
since steadily 


lands have decreased 


in productive capacity until now 
worn out and will 


bushels of 


most of them are 
not produce wheat to 


the aere. 





SUICIDE PREVENTED. 

The startling announcement that 
a preventive of suicide had been dis- 
eovered will interest man. A run 
down system, or despondenecy invari- 
ably preeede suicide, and something 
has been found that will prevent that 
eondition which makes suicide likely. 
At the first thought of self-destrue- 
tion, take Electrie Bitters. It being 
a great tonie and nervine, will 
strengthen the nerves and build up 
the system. It’s also a great 
Stomach, Liver and IXidney regula- 
tor. Only 50 cents. Satisfaction 
guaranteed by all druggistst. 








No Pull on the Horse 


when it steps over the connecting beam of the 





FZ rf 
RED RIPPER #ay Press 


thus removing the great objection to full circle hay presses. 
It is the lowest priced good hay press on the market; re- 
quires less help, so is economical to operate. Easy capac- 
ity, 20 bales per hour. Our 24 page catalogue No. 423 
contains a few ofthe many testimonials we have received 
from satisfied customers. Write for it. Distributing 
points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincinnati. 

Address SIKES MFG, CO., Helena, Georgla. 














__ Are not profitable Ht you ‘buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of & 
quality. We nave G00D cheap Mills, and the 

EST and most accurate mills at reasonable 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card to investigate our 

mills Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
and we will give you low prices. We guar- 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 

E walle you have our address. 








FINE ‘ANGUS CATTLE 


FOR SALE LOW! 
All ages of Registered and Hig 
gus Cattle. Malesand Females. Address 
WM. WATKINS & SON, 
Cottage Valley Stock Farm, 
Randolph, Va. 


rh Grade An- 





When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 




















books are 

compiled from 

the publications 

of the various 

Agricultural Ex- 

periment Stations, 

and are of great 

value to all prac- 
| tical farmers, 

We mail them /ree to all 
farmers who apply for them. 
GERMAN KALI Works, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 
ATLANTA, GA. BRANCH: 
224 So. Broad St., Inman Bldg. 








$ CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRIGHTS AND DESIGNS. 


Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. S Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due until patent 
issecyred. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—1i9 YEARS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Pa ae ae 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. Ts 
receive special notice, without charge, in “the 


INVENTIVE ACE 


justrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $1. a year. 
918 F Sr., N. W., 


E.G SIGGERS cx2 








gy WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES 
Hillsboro, N. C., 


$2.00—Raleigh to 





and return on acount of Nort] 
Carolina Farmers’ State <Al 
anee. Tickets on sale Augu 
(0 ae [s Us 2 

$3.55—Raleigh to Greensboro, N. C.. 
and return on account of En- 
ecampment of North Carolina 
National Guard. Tickets on 
sale August 2 to 9; final limit 
August 17, 1903. 


2 


$11.85—Raleigh to Asheville, N. C., 


and return on account of En- 
eampment of North Carolina 
National Guard. Tiekets on 
sale August 15 rt tinal 
limit September 1905. 
57.30—Raleigh to Ch: e tLe, N. CO -. 
and return on aceount of 
Grand Encampment I. O. O. 
EF. Tiekets on sale August 
= to 12; final limit August 
$7. $0—Raleich to Charlotte, N. C., 
and return on account of Wo- 
man’s Mite Missionary Con- 
vention. ‘Tickets on sale Au- 
gust 25 to 27. 
$64.75—Raleigh to San Francisco 
Cal., and return on ace of 
National Eneampment Grand 
Army of the Republie. Tiek- 
ets on sale July 31 to August 
13, inelusive; final return limit 
October 15, 1905. 
$30.60—Raleigh to Hot et rs, Ark, 
and ret im on mt of 
Special Summer ‘Exeur 
Tiekets on sale every Wed 
day and Saturday up to and 
including September 30, 1905 
final limit sixty days from 
date of sale. 
$18.20—Raleigh to Monteaele, Tenn., 
and return on = aceount. of 
Monteagle Sunday-School tn- 
stitute. Tickets on sale Au- 
gust 7 to 11, inelusive; final 
return limit August 31, 1903 
For any other information, apply 
to any ticket agent of the Southern 


or address 


lr. £. GREEN, C. T. A., 


Railway, 





Raleigh, N. C. 
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Our Washington Letter. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
The postoffice investigation is 
still progressing with an occasional 
bateh of indictments and still more 
expected. The last lot of indict- 
ments returned ineluded seven, nam- 
ing August W. Machen, former gen- 
eral superintendent of free delivery, 
and seven of his confederates. The 
list includes William Gordon Craw- 
ford, manager of the Postal Device 
and Lock Company, and member of 
one of Washington’s most exclusive 
clubs, William C. Long, formerly of 
Ohio and popularly known as “Cliff 
Long,” a protege of Senator Hanna, 
and former representative of Abner 
McKinley in several deals, John T. 
Cupper, mayor of Lockheaven, Pa., 
Leopold J. Stern, of Baltimore, Mau- 
rice Runkle, of New York, the Lo- 
renzes and Thomas W. McGregor. 
The evidence presented to the grand 
jury showed that Machen had award- 
ed various postal contracts whereby 
he and his confederates had divided 
illegal profits aggregating not less 
than $75,000. 
ried by a letter carrier (and there 


Every mail bag ecar- 


are over 30,000 carriers); every regis- 
tered letter case, every painted letter 
box had paid its share of tribute to 
this “Prince of Grafters.” 
‘STHE OHIO GANG ”’ 
Postal officials conducting the in- 
vestigation regard this as the most 
important haul they have yet made. 
They say that there has long existed 
in Washington an “Ohio gang” head- 
ed by Machen and participated in by 
“Cliff”? Long which has made a prae- 
tice of holding up the Government 
and that now they have most of the 
offenders. Headquarters for the 
gang was a saloon and resturant kept 
by an Ohioan who formerly kept a 
similar establishment at Columbus. 
There Machen and Beavers, Abner 
McKinley and Cliff Long and other 
Ohioans, H. H. Rand, confidential 
clerk to the Postmaster General, 
Thomas Hedges, recently discharged 
for falsifying his pay accounts, and 
at least one prominent Senator, were 
wont to gather and spend their ill- 
gotten gains. Now they believe they 
have broken up the gang. 
PROPOSED FINANCIAL LEGISLATION 
Much has been written on the 
subject of financial legislation and 
yet comparatively few people under- 
stand the end it is desired to at- 
tain. Under existing circumstances 
there is but a moderate demand for 
money throughout the country ex- 
cept when the time comes to move 
the crops. Ordinarily, 
throughout the 


people 
country deposit 
their funds in banks and these in 
turn forward it to New York where 
it can usually be loaned for at least 
a fair rate of interest; When, how- 
ever, the harvest comes, most people 
want to draw their money. Western 
banks call on their eastern corre- 
spondents to forward money and the 
result is a calling in of loans and a 
scarcity of money in the east, some- 
times throughout the country. Of- 
ten the western banks need more 
money than they have on deposit in 
the east and they usually borrow, 





while the eastern banks immediately 
seize the opportunity to charge an 
exhorbitant rate of interest. The 
general result is to hamper trade. 
Now it is claimed by financiers that 
if a scheme can be devised whereby 
an “elastic eurreney” ean be pro- 
vided, one that will expand to meet 
an emergency and contract when the 
emergeney is passed, a material ben- 
efit will be effected. 
There have been numerous 
schemes devised to provide against 
a shortage of eurreney. The Ald- 
rich bill of last session, by granting 
to the banks the privilege of depos- 
iting State, county and municipal 
bonds with the treasury and issuing 
bank-notes against such deposits 
would have provided for an increased 
currency, but there was no provi- 
sion which would compel the retire- 
ment of such inereased currency 
passed. 
The simplest device thus far offered 
has for its author Seeretary Shaw. 


when the emergency was 


It would authorize national banks 
to issue bank-notes equal to 25 per 
cent of their capital stock, subject 
to a tax of 5 per cent per annum. 
Thus, it is claimed, the banks could 
issue currency when there was an 
urgency demand but would promptly 
retire it when that demand had 
passed for the reason that the 5 per 
eent tax would make it unprofitable 
to maintain such a currency except 
high. 
Such a currency could be put into 
instantaneously 
in all parts of the country, and, by 
a unique and simple device, as eas- 
ily retired when the emergency had 
There is no doubt but that 
this proposition will receive careful 
consideration by the next Congress. 
MILLER AND THE PRINTERS’ UNION. 


when rates of interest were 


circulation almost 


passed. 


Public Printer Palmer is still oc- 
cupied with the examination of the 
charges of the Bookbinders’ Union 
against William Miller, the binder 
who was expelled by the union, dis- 
charged by Palmer for that reason, 
and subsequently reinstated by the 
President because his discharge had 
been illegal. There is much impati- 
ence with the slowness of Mr. Palm- 
er’s procedure, but he is not young, 
and the President has enjoined on 
him a careful examination of the 
facts with a view to an entirely just 
decision. Whatever that decision 
may be, it will not prevent the thor- 
ough investigation of the methods of 
the Government Printing Office, 
which is to follow the disposal of 
Miller’s ease, and which will doubt- 
less result in effecting great econo- 
mies to the Government. This in- 
vestigation will be confided to Secre- 
tary Cortelyou, and every one who 
knows him knows that he will be sat- 
isfied with no superficial investiga- 
tion. A. B. M. 
Washington, D. C., August 8, 1903. 





Littleton Female College, the ad- 
vertisement of which appears in this 
issue of our paper, is a very flourish- 
ing institution with a large patron- 
age, and is doing a great work for 
the edueation of young women. 

It is a select school of the higher 
class where young ladies find a real 
home. 

We think it will pay any young 
lady who may think of going off to 
school to make inquiry into the mer- 
its of this college. 
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Literary, Business, Teachers’ Normal, Music and Shorthand. Exceilent Boarding 
Halls and Dormitories. Two hundred and eighty students from thirty-six Counties, six 
States and Cuba. Twenty-five Free Scholarships. Splendid New Buildings. Beautiful 
and Healthful Location. Expenses very reasonable. Graduates assisted to Positions, 
Forty-first Term opens August 26. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Address, 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., Whitsett, N. C. 
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Littleton Female College 











One of the most prosperous schools in the South, with a high stand- 
ard of scholarship, located at a very popular Summer Resort, and with 
a large patronage from five States, extending from New Jersey to 
Florida—an Institution that is doing a great work. 

We will take a limited number of pupils, including 


; Board and Ful! Literary Tuitios for $52.90 





per term on conditions made known on application to 
REV. J. M. RHODES, A. M., Pres, Littleton, N.C. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
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A. AND M. COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C.} 
© 
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ic Men to Farm, like men in other vocations, need education. The State Agri- 
A cultural College provides instruction that educates for the farm. : Hy 
é 
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Four year course in Agriculture. Two year course in Agriculture, t 3) 
Winter courses in Agricuiture and Dairying. ¢ 

Expenses are moderate. Many opportunities for self help. Information © 
about Scholarships, Self Support or other particulars of the Agricultural ¢ 
Courses can be obtained by addressing the Professor of Agriculture. : : : © 
6 


CHARLES W. BURKETT, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Baptist Female University 


Schools of Arts, Science, and Philosophy, Art, Bible; Expression, and 
Business. Faculty of 5 men and 19 women, whose whole time, with two 
exceptions, is given to one subject. Recitation periods an hour each. 
Two thousand dollars worth of new equipments for Departments of 
Chemistry, Biology, Physies, History, and Mathematics. Music Depart- 
ment embraces 2 of the 3 Clavier system graduates teaching in the 
South. Other Departments up-to-date. Students cared for by Lady 
Principal, Lady Physician, Matron and Trained Nurse. Expenses in the 
Literary course $167.50 per session. In the Club, about $45 less. Next 
session opens September ist. For other information address 


R. T- VANN, President, Raleigh. N. C. 





Buie’s Creek Academy 


And Business College, 


Gives thorough preparation for College and University. No better Business Course in 
the State. Elocution, Music, Art, Telegraphy, Elegant Brick Building, Library. Three 
Literary Societies. Moral surroundings unsurpassed. Rates low. Able faculty, repre- 
senting Wake Forest College. University of North Carolina, Oxford-Seminary, Salem 
Academy, Woman’s College, Baptist Female University, New York Art School, Bryant 
and Stratton Business College, ete. Fo r hundred and twenty-nine students from 49 
counties and 7 States last 5 ear. 

“Tf better work is being done under the sun than is being done at Buie’s Creek, our 
attention has not been called to it.’’—siblical Recorder. a 

“Inmy judgment there is no other schooi in the State nor in the South, so far as 
my knowledge goes, that is doing the work of yours.’’—President Vann 

‘‘A number of students have come to Wake Forest from this Academy We have 
found them well prepared; and in no case have they ever given us any trouble.’’—Presi- 
dent Taylor. j 

“T enjoyed my trip to Buie’s Creek very much, avd your school has been a subject 
of comment by meever since. You are doing a great work—little short of wonderful. | 
do not know any school that has given me more joy than yours.’’—Governor C. B. Aycock 


For catalogue, address 


REV. J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, Harnett Co., N. C. 














THE 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL and INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


a oe 
, 


Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 


Five courses leading to Diplomas. Advanced courses leading to Degrees. Well-equipved 
Practice and Observation School Faculty numbers 40. Board, laundry, tuition, and fees 
for use of text-books, etc., $140 a year. For nou-residents of the State $160. Twelfth an- 
nual session begins September 15, 1908. To secure board in dormitories, all free-tuition ap- 
plications should be made before July 15th. Correspondence invited from those desiring 
competent teachers and stenographers. For catalogue and other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C. 
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EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 





XX.—Nitrogen. 


We have been saying so much 
about plant and soil chemistry that 
it is time to have a little talk about 
nitrogen. The true scientist wishes 
to learn all about things. The more 
he learns the more wonder-struck he 
becomes. We talk lightly about ni- 
trogen, as we would of the weather, 
yet the bravest acknowledge the mys- 
unattainableness 
Did you 
ever see any nitrogen, or taste it, 


tery and awesome 
J 
surrounding this subject. 


or hear it, or smell it, or hold it in 
your hand and say, “Here is some 
nitrogen ?” 
itis. We say it is a gas, but it is 
not always gaseous. It is not a gas 
when it is clover hay. It forms four- 
fifths of the atmosphere, and thus 
there is more nitrogen in the world 
Yet it is the 
scarceest and most expensive thing. 


I ean not tell you what 


than anything else. 


If some wizard like Edison or Mar- 
coni should discover a way to get 
this nitrogen out of the air and bar- 
rel it, the Consolidated Nitrogen Ex- 
tract Company (unlimited) would 
make the Steel Trust look like a 
past-due Nitrogen as- 
sumes many forms—first in its part- 
nership with its neighbor, oxygen, it 
With- 
out it there could be no plant or 
animal growth. It is found in large 
quantities in beans, peas, clover hay, 
cheese, albumen, meat, nuts, 
cotton seed, wheat bran, gluten meal, 
linseed meal and blood. It makes 
brains and nerves and muscle. It is 
found in the forms 
known as nitrie acid, nitrous acid, 
nitrates nitrites, and in combination 
with other compounds to tell all of 
which would confuse you more than 
you are now. Nitrogen is the will o’ 
the wisp of the farmer, who is for- 
ever struggling to keep what little 
he has and to get more. 

The fundamental law of the uni- 
verse, proven by the science of chem- 
istry, is that nothing is ever lost. 
Matter changes only. Your 
house burns up, and you think surely 
here is a loss; nothing left but a lit- 
tle pile of ashes and charcoal. But 
the matter that was in the house is 
now floating in the hair in the form 
of carbon dioxide, and some oak tree 
will absorb it through its leaves, and 
it will make good oak timber, and 


mortgage. 


composes the air we breathe. 


lean 


in 


soil many 


form 


when you have adjusted your insur- 


ance, you cut down the oak tree and 
build the same house over again; at 
least, you may be sure that a part 
of your old heme 

carnated in the new. 


The virgin seil of the great West 
was ric 


has been rein- 


th in nitrogen sixty years ago. 
The pioneer and his sons have been 
taking it out in every wheat crop— 
thirty-five pounds in every twenty- 
five bushels—the wheat is shipped to 
the city and the bran is turned into 
cheese and the 


: into men’s 
bodies and brains. 


The men in time 
teturn their bodies to the soil, and 
the ifitrogen again comes back to 
mother earth. The clover and the 


Cowpeas and the corn are fed to the 
farm animals. 


flour 





They appropriate | 


some of the nitrogen to build 
easses with, but much of it is 
as excrement in the barnyard. The 
carcasses are sold to the butcher, and 
this meat nitrogen goes the way of 
the wheat nitrogen. By far the 
larger proportion is left in the barn- 
yard. What are you going to do 
about it?—H. A. Bereman in Col- 
man’s Rural World. 


car- 
left 





Vance County Alliance. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The Vance County Alliance met 
with Epsom Sub July 9th. While 
the attendance was not so large as 
might have been desired (on account 
of the busy season), yet the occasion 
was one of profit and pleasure to all 
present. Hon. J. T. B. Hoover ad- 
dressed the Alliance in the forenoon, 
after which dinner was served. The 
afternoon was devoted to the busi- 
ness of the Order, the former of- 
fiecers being elected for the ensuing 
year. 

Bro. Fuller Coghill was elected 
delegate to the State Alliance and 
J. M. Green alternate. 

At the close of business, the Alli- 
ance adjourned to meet with Floyd’s 
Sub the second Thursday in Octo- 
ber. 


S. A. GREENWAY, Pres. 





Important Notice to Subscribers on 
R. F. D. Routes. 


The attention of all Progressive 
Farmer readers is directed to the fol- 
lowing announcement by Business 
Manager Denmak: 

Since for the convenience of our 
country people the Postoffice Depart- 
ment has established a large number 
of routes for the delivery of the 
mails at the doors of the people, 
of course some changes in addressing 
the mails deliverable on these routes 
is made necessary. Those living up- 
on and receiving their mail through 
these rural delivery channels should 
notify the publishers of the news- 
papers of the change of their ad- 
dress. If a person has been receiving 
mail, say at Snines, N. C., and a 
route has been established from 
Quail, which runs by his residence, 
and which route is called Quail, N. 
C., Rural Free Delivery Route No. 1, 
then that person should at once or- 
der the publishers of his papers to 
change his address “from Snipes, N. 
C,. to Quail, N. ©, BR. BD. No. 4 
Or if the line runs from Snipes, N. 
C., and you wish the carrier on the 
route to deliver your paper at your 
door, order it changed from Snipes, 
N. C., to Snipes, N. C., R. F. D. No. 
1. Sometimes by the establishing of 
a rural delivery route one or more 
postoftices are closed. If your paper 
should happen to be directed to one 
of these offices, you should see that 
the publisher of your paper is im- 
mediately notified of the fact, and 
told where to mail your paper in the 
future. 





Rey. C. M. Levister, president of 
Graham Collegiate Institute, Mar- 
shallberg, Carteret County, N. C., 
writes: “We wish to correspond with 
three young men who are practical 
farmers, desire an education, and are 
willing to..¢5 fary work to pay for 
thei Yoard and tuition. Only $9.50 
per month covers tuition and all ex- 
penses except books.” 





A. & M. COLLECE 


FOR THE COLORED RACE, 


DO YOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the United 
States for all grades school and college 
work. Can refer youto some that would 
probably suit. NO CHARGE. Members 
located in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
officers and teachers invited. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

[Established 1891.] Raleigh, N.C. 





Offers the best avait&ble opportunities for 
Mechanical and Agricultural training. Grad- 
uates earning from from thirty to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per month. 

Fall Term begins September 1, 1908. Rooms 
in Dormitory can be engaged after August Ll. 
Send for catalogue. 

JAMES B. DUDLEY, President, 
A. & M. College, Greensboro, N.C. | 

















(0 Oxford Seminary, '% 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Apply for beautifully illustrated catalogue containing views of grounds, buildings, 
dormitories, laboratory, society hall, classes of 1903 and 1904, with courses of study, 
charges, etc. 

Board, and full Literary Tuition for Annual Session, $140. 
Two Degrees, B. A.and B. L. Music, Art, Elocution, Business Course. 


re. FP. HOoBGoonrD. 


f.0.b, Factory, Saas 
THE BEST HAY PRESS MADE FOR THE PRICE. 


Fruit Trees.—Place your orders now for Fall delivery. 
Do not put this off; if you do you may be unable to get good 
stock. 


Cook Stoves.—N°. 7—16 Complete, $10.75; No. 7—18, 
$12.00; No. 7—20, $13.00; No. 8—18 $12.75; No. 8—20, $14.00. 







































IMPROVED 
ALLIANCE 
SEWING 
MACHINES. 


$16.50, 17.50, (8.50, 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. 0. b. factory. No 
freight allowance. Write for prices. . 











CUTAWAY 


—AND— 





f DISK HARROWS, 


ALL SIZES. 





GROCEHRIHS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





fies” Write for prices on anything you wish to purchase. I 
have no general price list. Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 
Alliancemen solicited. ‘ 


Place your orders at once for Annual Clover, Grass and Grain Seeds, 
ete., ete., before prices advance. 


T, B. PARKER, S, B, A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CARO. WINA. 
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OU R YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Secrets of Success. 





Ma mes J. Ifill, who lived in a 
log « and who chopped wood for 
1 living when he was a boy, and who 
rose to his present position as rail- 
road president, steamboat owner, and 
financier, gives the following seven 
seerets of his suecess: 

Be honest. If a man is not hon- 
est, he is bound to fail eventually. 

Be earnest. Crown your smallest 


actions with the halo of earnest- 


Be eonfident. Confidence is the 
a stable 


St yourself, 


basis of business. If you do 


not tru who will? But be 

sure of your ground for confidence. 
By alert. 

sometimes disguised and surrounded 


by hard 


Opportunity comes 


work and adverse cireum- 
Truthfulness does not 
telling the truth, 


acting’ it. 


Be truthful. 
alone eonsist of 
but more often of 

Rise early. The 


morning hours 


are the best hours of each day. 
Study causes. Men who suceeed 


are not magicians, but you will prob- 


ably tind they have a eapatity for 
hard work. If causes are created, 
effects must come. 





A Hero. 
cold!” 


as I stumbled through the door of a 


“Oh, how escaped my lips 
miserable attic 
writer in Wa 


The mother was out, 


tenement, says a 
tchman. 
but her twelve 


year old boy was mounted guard 
OVE r tl 


ic other children as they played 


] 


about the poorly furnished room. J 


shivered as the wind whistled through 
the broken window panes, causing me 
overcoat 
shirt 


to pull my over my ears. 


The boy was in sleeves, but I 


refrained from asking questions as 
to the whereabouts of his coat, in 
ease its absence might have been the 


icans of providing a crust of bread 


for the fatherless family. 
“Are you not cold, my boy ?” I ask- 
ed. “No,” said he, “not very.” Yet 


f noticed how his pretty pearly teeth 
chatt red, I 


spoke to him; 


waited awhile, and 
then I took a look into 
the cradle, where, sleeping quietly 


and perige  a the baby lay cover- 
ed with tl Talk about 
the bravery of men who face eannon; 
in the its of 


anything. But here 


3 boy’s coat! 
passion they will do 
was a hero, on 
i. bitter cold day, in his shirt sleeves 
because he wanted to shield his little 


brother from the biting effeet of a 


cold, February wind. 

Men say the age of heroism is past. 
It is false! So long as the 
raiscs boys like this one, she has 
within herself the 
hood that will keep her 
the very 
history. 


nation 


germs of a boy- 
forever in 
forefront of the world’s 





PUTS AN END TOIT ALL. 


A grievous wail ofttimes comes as 


a result of unbearable pain from 
over-taxced organs. Dizziness, Back- 
ache, Liver Complaint and Consti- 
pation, But thanks to Dr. King’s 


w Life Pills 
all. They are 
Try them. 
teed | 


they put an end to it 
gentle, but thorough. 
Only 25 cents. Guaran- 
w all druggists. 





Work for the Boys. 

Fred Tf. 
of the 
being conducted by the 
lege, is sending out a leaflet designed 
to interest the boys in studying some 
of the they 
ean find on every farm and concern- 
ing which they ought to learn. We 
produce from this leaflet a few of the 
asked to 


Rankin, superintendent 


agricultural extension work 


Illinois eol- 


common things which 


points which the boys are 
look up: 

1. To make a cheap and convenient 
rain-guage. 

[lave the two round 
f galvanized iron, one large 


small and 


tinner make 
dishe s of 
to eateh the rain and one 
deep in which to measure it. This is 
necessary because many rainfalls are 
too slight to be 
dish in which the water 
allowed to run 


is much 


measured accurately 
in the same 
fell. It is, therefore, 
into another dish 

smaller, thus greatly multiplying the 


which 


depth and making its accurate meas- 
ure possible. It is convenient to 
this latter dish exactly ten 
times smaller in area than the form- 


have 


er. This makes measuring possible 
computation casy, as measure- 


times too large. 


and 
ments will be ten 
Therefore have the tinncr make one 
dish two inches in diameter and two 
feet perfectly 


straight; 


with — sides 


then make a second dish six 


deep, 


and five-sixteenths inches in diame- 
with a funnel-shap- 
into the top 


ter, also round, 
ed bottom that will fit 
of the measuring dish just prescribed 
of the measuring dish just preseribed. 
Make the this dish four 
high 
split a rain drop. 
dish on top of the first, and support 
place 


sides of 


and sharp enough to 


Now put the last 


inches 


them both by stakes in some 
away from buildings so that gusts of 
winds will not blow sheets of water 
from it. The rain 
top dish and run 


into it or away 
will fall into the 
down into the bottom one, in which 
it ean be measured with a yard stick. 
Remember to divide your meaasures 
When snow falls melt 
as rain. 


taken by ten. 

it and measure 
2. Collect fifty or 

every farm crop g 


more seeds of 
rrown in the neigh- 
borhood and of the five worst weed 
seeds. Put in envelopes, each labeled 
as in the form below: 

Date 

Name of alae tor. 

Name of plant.. nies aeecaa ve 
Size of eR ce au xucne 
Color of 


OBE i ee a acer 


3. Why are these the worst seeds 
of your neighborhood ? 
Make at least five 


cultivated plants or weeds. 


drawings of 


How 


is each grape joined to the main stem 


5. Look at a bunch of grapes. 


of the cluster? Can you think of 
any other fruit which is borne in 
nearly the same way.? Count the 


Do they 
number of 


seeds in several grapes 


have the same seeds? 
Draw a picture of a grape leaf as it 
lies before mark in the 


the large 


you, and 
ribs and veins. 
6. Cover a half dozen ears of corn 
with cloth or heavy paper sacks. Do 
Ilave 
the sack long enough to give the ear 
plenty of 


this as soon as the silk starts. 


room and the tie loosely 








about the stalk so that no dust can 
reach the ear. 

7. Count all the good heads of oats 
on a spot of ground a foot square. 
Count all the blasted heads on the 
same spot. Do this on five such spots 
and calculate the percentage of smut 
in the field, and the loss per acre in 
bushels. 

8. Find a place where white and 
yellow corn are growing side by 
side. Then find where there are the 
most mixed kernels—at the butt of 
the ear, along the middle, or at the 
tips. 








A sow owned by J. T. Fisher, of 
Battleboro, N. C., produced this year 
to the value of $220. 
of pigs sold for $73; the next was 
killed, making 1,020 pounds, worth 
$102, and a third litter of nine was 
sold for $45.—Gastonia Gazette. 





USED FOR YEARS WITH SPEN- 
DID RESULTS. 
Greensboro, N. C., Oct. 5, 1902. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Please fine enclosed check for 
$1.50, for which please send me one 
bottle of GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. I have used it for years 
with splendid restilts—T. M. ARRO- 
SMITH. 


When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





Her first litter | 














Feed your hair; nourish it; 
give it something to live on, 
Then it will stop falling, and 
will grow long and heavy, 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the only 


Hair Vigor 


hair food you can buy. For 60 
years it has been doing just 
what we claim it will do. It 
will not disappoint you. 

“ My hair used to be very short. But after 
bop Ayer’s Hair Vigor a short time it began 

peels and — a rn Ng ig ~— Bie 

me aiter 

pe ae me 

Mrs. J. H. FiFER, Colorado Springs, Colo, 


#1 "y a bottle J.C. AYER CO,, 
All dru Lowell, Mass. 


Short. Hair 
FREE 


from anxiety 














over 
wash day are those 
who use a Dilley Queen 
Washer. We manufac. 
ture three styles of 
wabhers. To introduce 
them we will give you 
the advantage of our 
factory prices fora 
time, Write for catalogue and prices. Ou 
U-TO-DATE, at $2.50, 








LYONS WASHING MACHINE CO., Lyons, Mich, 








ee ae ae a 


The Acme Peanut Roaster, 


> aa aa 





There is more money for the retailer in the 


Acme Peanut Roaster than in any other 
invention made in the last fifty years 





EASIEST. CHEAPEST. NEATEST. 


COMPLETEST. 





. - = . 7 





NO TIME. NOLABOR. NO ATTEN- 


TION. NO EXPENSE. 








a a oe a 


ES = <—— s 


PERFECTLY AUTOMATIC. PRICE $17.50 DELIVERED. } 
.. FOR SALE BY. 
So eee pie Sint Co., % wait 
118, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124 and 125 N. Water Street, WILMINGTON, 


Ap A. 7» Ar Fr a 


LESALE 
CERES. 
N.C. 


ya ae” ae ae 4 A~A3 
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THE GRAHAM COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MARSHALLBERG, N, CG. 
“DowN BY THE MURMURING SEA.” 











.. Leading Co-Educational College Preparatory School oi.. 
... Eastern North Carolina... 


Competent Teachers, Healthful Location, Mild Climate, Religious Training. 





September 2zst. 
College entrance. 





Two hundred and sixty students enrolled last year. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 


Stenography, Typewriting, Book-keeping, Telegraphy. 
Catalogue sent on application. 
THE PRESIDENT, Marshallberg, 


Fall Term begins 
Five Courses Leading to 


Address 
N. C. 























T STANDS FOR BIG CROPS. 


For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and any amount 
er acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 
umpy, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals the 


Gi GI EG 222°. Drill 


‘3ss seed. Drills 
‘regulation, low steel or —_ frame, high 
draft. Investigate tires. Easy t to ft and operate: 


oi rer) for free catalogue, 
ir, Batore sone ite. TREET, YORK PA PA. 


SPAN 


PANGE for fertilizer, grain an 
wheels with broad 


SPANGLER 


STANDARD EVERYWHERE. ‘ 
FULLY WARRANTED. 
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August Poultry Notes. 
Shade and from the 
sun and heat are an absolute neces- 
sity for all fowls, both old and 


protection 


young. 

Insects of all kinds inerease, grow 
and thrive at this time; where they 
are, the fowls cannot live in peace or 
comfort. 

Cleanliness is the only preventive 
or cure for the inseet pest; cleanli- 
ness is the one sure rule for success 
with turkeys, chickens or pheasants 
—not an oeceasional clean up, but 
continued cleanliness. Keeping con- 
tinually at it—in season, out of sea- 
son, week in and week out—is the 
only rule that can be laid down for 
assured success in any business. 

Keep an eye on the growing pul- 
lets; have the best of them for your 
Don’t kill or sell the 


best early ones, for in them is invest- 


winter layers. 


ed your egg product for the coming 
winter. If sold or killed, your chance 
for winter eggs from the leavings is 
Always select and keep 
the very best of the pullets for your- 
self; sell the eoekerels you don’t 
need and the eull pullets; keep a few 


poor indeed. 


of the very best cockerels and all the 
best pullets. 

The summer is half spent. With 
the ending of this month begins the 
death and deeay for all 
vegetation; on the heels of this 
comes the season of moult for fowl, 
tree and bush. We 
all these conditions, and eare for our 
their best 
Do not feed corn or heat- 


season of 


should think of 
fowls with reference to 
welfare. 
ing feods to the old fowls during the 
summer months; wheat and oats are 
best for them at this Any 
food that will keep the-young stock 
growing fast is best for them; size, 


time. 


strength and vigor are needed in 


their case. IKeep them growing fast; 


feed for strength, bone and muscle, 


so as to have the constitution for 


heavy winter laying. 


Untold injury is done our fowls 
during the heated term through 


overcrowding into small, close coops, 


or into hot, close, dirty hen houses, 
where no living thing should be kept. 
Plenty of room, good ventilation and 
healthy surroundings are all 


they demand. A 


clean, 
cheap store box, 


covered with tar paper, if large 
enough, will do for the 


chicks till fall. 


kind, free 


growing 
An open shed of any 
from drafts, will do for 
the old fowls till winter comes on; 
in fact, the more open theiz shelters 
or houses are during the summer and 
fall, the more comfort will they gain 
when housed in the winter. 

Fowls that are housed or sheltered 
too much during the summer and 
fall are much more delicate and ten- 
that live for the 
most part simply sheltered from the 


der than are those 
storms and wet. All they need is a 
shelter to keep off the rain, and the 
blowing of chilly winds or drafts of 
air over them; the perching or roost- 
ing within a coop or pen where the 
drafts of air pass over them is by far 
more injurious than to roost on a 
fence or tree. 





The prospects are for high prices 
this fall and winter for poultry of 


all kinds,- including turkeys; we 
might say especially for turkeys, for 
several years prior to this summer 
over-sized turkeys have been made 
city hotels for 
chicken salads and sand- 
large 
cheaper. 


use of in our large 
cold cuts, 
rather 
fowls—turkeys being the 
This season, the price of turkeys pre- 
vents their use for this purpose; all 
sizes of turkeys and large fowls are 
higher than usual. Table eggs dur- 
July were 24 to 27 

All this points to a 
continuation of good prices for all 
kinds of poultry and eggs the com- 
ing winter. 


wiches, than to use 


ing June and 
cents per dozen. 


If no supply of green food for your 
is in sight, plant 


They will 


hens this winter 
some mangels at once. 


.zrow by winter, and nothing is bet- 


ter for the poultry, unless it be al- 
falfa hay or nicely cured clover hay. 
Even though you have plenty of this, 
some mangels will be excellent for 
the hens along with the alfalfa hay 
than 
cabbages for the hens. A 
mixture of these hays with the man- 


and clover. They are better 


turnips or 


gels_makes a fine green food for the 
hens in winter, and they cannot get 
too much of, it either for their own 
good or for the flavor of the eggs. 
Cabbages and turnips will make the 
eggs taste if too much is fed to the 
hens. 

Camphor in the winter will correct 
It is 
also good for colds or troubles of like 
nature in fowls or When 
needed, take some gum camphor and 
small stones and tie them in a cloth; 
drop them in the water vessel from 
which the fowls or chicks drink. The 
stones will make it sink, the cloth 
will keep it clean, and the water will 


bowel trouble in young chicks. 


chicks. 


dissolve enough of the camphor for 
the needed benefit. 
cept when needed. 


Never use it ex- 
It is said to be 
of benefit when hen cholera is threat- 
This we doubt. Sun cholera 
mixture is better than camphor for 
fowls.—Country 


ened, 


cholera in Gentle- 


man. 





The Early Autumn Fashions. 


Perhaps the most important item 
in the early Autunin wardrobe is the 


top garment, the coat or jacket. No 


one type of coat is especially favor- 
ed. Long and short coats, loose 


and tight coats, are equally popular. 
There has never been such a variety 
of materials that can be combined in 
the same costumes as is offered this 
Silk, velvet, cloth, and chif- 
associated in nearly 


season. 
fon are every 
toilette that is intended for dressy 
wear, while even the gown that is to 
do duty for walking and ordinary 


oeeasions will be distinguished by at 





THE DEATH PENALTY. 
A little thing sometimes results 


in death. Thus a mere scratch, in- 
singnificant cuts or puny boils have 
the death penalty. It is wise to 
have Bucklen’s Arnica Salve ever 
handy. It’s the best Salve on earth 
and will prevent fatality, when 
Burns, Sores, Uleers and Piles 
threaten. Only 25 centts at all drug- 
gists. 





least two contrasting materials. 
There is nothing quite so charming 
as the gown fashioned from one of 
the new panne velvets in gun-metal 
effect. This rich, 
velvet with tiny flecks of white over 
it affords a rich background for ex- 
quisite embroidered and lace trim- 
mings. The shirtwaist costume that 
has been so popular. during the sum- 
mer will come forth with renewed at- 
tractiveness in the autumn, and the 
wardrobe that does not include at 
least one velvet or velveteen suit, 
made in this popular style, will be 
incomplete. There are innumerable 
pertty materials that will delight the 
heart of the woman who persistently 
clings to shirt-waists. The new flan- 
nels are wonderfully soft and fine, 
and come in very pretty colors. The 
heavy cotton fabrics—madras, cotton 
cheviot, fleece-backed pique and can- 
vas—will all be worn even during the 
winter, and they have much to ree- 
ommend them. Handwork is more in 
evidence than ever in the fashion- 
able wardrobe. Every season seems 
to bring forth some new suggestions 
for the use of black velyet ribbon, 
and now we have wonderfully pretty 
block or strapped work of the rib- 
bon velvet over lace collars and also 
on skirts and sleeves. Shirring in 
all forms is remarkably popular this 
season, and accordion-plaiting con- 
tinues in favor not only for skirts 
but for jackets, waists and accesories. 
High in favor are linen passementer- 
ies, pendants and embroideries, and 
they are used to trim gowns of al- 
most every material, and buttons 
play a vonspicuous part in the trim- 


shimmering gray 


ming of street dresses.—From the 


Delineator for September. 


*< 





StaTB OF p Oars, ¢ Cfry or ToLzDo, 

Lucas County. $8. 

Feanx J. Coenzy makes oath that ho fs the 

senior of the firm of F. J. Coenny&Co., 

doing business in the vy 4 of Toledo, County 

and State aforesaid, and that sone firm will pay 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED D OLLARS for 

each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
eured by the use of Hatt’s CaTarru CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 
®worn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 


A.W. GLgAgOn. 
Notary Publie, 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
geet on i Lpy and Tenens sasenees of 
system. Send for imonials, free. 
yen F. J CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


old by Druggists, 75c. 
ete Family Pills are the best. 


ANGORA GOATS, 
Registered and High Grade. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 
Lazerus Il. HEADS OUR FLOCK. 
CORWITH BROS., Asheboro, N,. C. 


J omax.} 
ead 








WEEK END RATES VIA SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE. 


Commencing June 6th, the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway will place on 
sale week-end tickets to the follow- 
ing summer resorts. Tickets are sold 
for all trains Saturdays and fore- 
noon Sundays, good returning the 
following Monday. 

Round-trip tickets from Raleigh 
are as follows: 
Wilmington, N. C.... 
Jackson Springs, N. C.... 
Portsmouth, Va so 0 cs ceweee aBacbO 
Ocean View, Va. Pr 3, 
Old Point Comfort, Va. ghia eietese $4.50 
Cape Henry, Va............ «$4.50 
Virginia Beach, Va. sence cacao 

For further information, apply to 

©. H, GATTIS, C. P. & T. A. 
H. &. LEARD, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


- $3.30 











Every mother can have, free, our 
book on tie disorders of children— 


stomach troubles, worms, ete. It will 
save many a medical bill It teaches 


the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 

delicate stomach of childhood. It has 

cured children for 50 years. Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents. 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. Bf 
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6, 000 FARMER AGENTS. 
are Po selling PAGE FENCE to their neighbors, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE-CO., Adrian, Mich, 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Juue 14th, 1903. 


This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 

12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnilman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited, ”» solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and iate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 


xford, 
and Richmond, At U: 
for Chapel Hiil dailey 





At Greensboro with train 0. 39, v. Ss. 
“Fast Mail’? for Was’ and all 
points north; Pullman g room 


sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points, At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
mugrlog steamers, 

P.T1. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Ciewtia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or'eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 

car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 
4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations, ——_ 
C. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager. 
W. A. TURK, Pass, Traf. Manager. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D,C. 
R. L. VERNGN, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
a GREEN, City Ticket "Agent, 
Office in Yarboroueh House pallame, 
RALEIGH, N -c 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR AUGUST 16. 


Saul Tries to Kill David. 
I Samuel 18:5-16. 

Golden Text. God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. Psalms 46:1. 

The Song of the Women.—As we 
saw in our last lesson, 
quest of Goliath led to a general vic- 


tory on the part of Saul’s army over 
the Philistine host. As Saul and 


David returned with the victorious 
Israelitish army from the field of 
battle, they were met as they passed 
through the various cities, by bands 
of women who came out singing and 
dancing in honor of the successful 
warriors. The song which they sang 
was antiphonal in character, and the 
refrain which they chanted recount- 


ed how that Saul has slain his thou-‘’ 


sands, but David his ten thousands. 

The whole scene was one typical of 
the Orient, and was indicative of the 
popular rejoicing over the defeat of 
the national enemy. But amid the 
general rejoicing one heart was filled 
with bitter emotion. King Saul felt 
that he was superseded in the popu- 
lar esteem by the young shepherd lad 
who had so bravely overcome his 
giant antagonist, and jealousy filled 
his soul, as he thought that perhaps 
this young man who now outshone 
him in military valor might in the 
end take away his kingdom from him. 

A Murderous Attempt.—Sin in the 
heart sooner or later reveals itself 
in the life, and the hostile feeling in 
Saul’s mind presently made itself 
evident in a murderous attempt upon 
the life of David. 

David was playing the harp, as he 
had often done before, trying to 
soothe the troubled spirit of the 
king. His effort, however, at this 
time was in vain, for the king bran- 
dished his spear, and twice David 
narrowly escaped being pinned to 
the wall. 

Saul’s failure to kill the young 
musician only increased his fear of 
him. He felt that the divine pres- 
ence was with David, while he was 
constantly oppressed with the sense 
of the Lord’s departure from him- 
self, 

A Popular Favorite—David was 
now made the captain of a thousand 
men. This appointment was made 
probably with a double object in 
view. On the one hand it took Da- 
vid out of Saul’s sight, while on the 
other it exposed him to the’ risk of 
being killed in battle—a result for 
which doubt Saul fervently 
wished. 

But Saul’s sinister purpose was 
defeated, for we read that the Lord 
was with David, and all Israel and 
Judah loved him. ‘Fhe reason for 
the divine blessing and the popular 


paral 
dau 


David’s con-* 





favor which David enjoyed is dis- 
closed in the statement that David 


behaved himself wisely in all his 
ways. 
The Modern Application.—Va- 


rious teachings are enforced by the 
incident of our lesson. We see the 
rapid deterioration of character in 
Saul, culminating in his murderous 
attempt upon the life of David. This 
illustrates the cumulative effect of 
harboring evil passions, and shopld 
serve aS a warning to us against in- 
dulging in feelings of envy, jealousy 
and spite. 

Finally the thought is imposed 
upon us.that merit will tell.  Da- 
vid’s success lay in part at least in 
his wise behavior. So in the pros- 
pect of advancement through merit, 
we may find a strong incentive for 
right living. 





The two great movers of the hu- 
man mind are the desire of good and 
the fear of evil—Johnson. 





North Carolina Protective Association 
Called to Meet at Rocky Mount. 


Col. John S. Cunningham, as pres- 
ident of the North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ Protective 
ealled a meeting of the Association 
for Rocky Mount on August Zist. It 
reads as follows: 

Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 7, 1903. 
To the Farmers’ of North Carolina: 

There will be a meeting of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Protective 
Association in Rocky Mount, N. ¢ 
on the 21st of August. The farmers 
of the State are requested to have 
representatives at this meeiing. The 
low price of products and the labor 
question deeply concern the farmers 
of our State, and I trust that this 
meeting will be largely attended to 
discuss these questions, and all mat- 
ters of interest to our farmers. 

JOHN S. CUNINGHAM, 
President. 
(State papers will please copy.) 


Association, has 





A. & M. College Sub-Alliance. 


A sub Farmers’ Alliance was or- 
ganized at the A. & M. College on 
Thursday. Mr. T. B. Parker presid- 
ed and an election was held with the 
following result: Dr. C. W. Burkett, 
president; Mr. B. S. Skinner, vice- 
president; Editor Clarence H. Poc, 
secretary and treasurer; F. L. Ste- 
vens, lecturer; J. W. Denmark, chap- 
lain. Secretary of State J. Bryan 
Grimes was chosen as delegate to 





GRAND EXCURSION TO NOR- 
FOLK, VA., AUGUST 18, 1903. 


Southern Railway will operate its 
popular Annual Excursion to Nor- 
folk, Va., August 18th, 1903, leaving 
Charlotte at 6.25 p. m., arriving at 
Norfolk at 7.30 a. m., August 19th; 


returning leave Norfolk at 7 yD, Ms 
August 20th, giving two days and 


one night in Norfolk. 

Tickets will be sold from branch 
lines to connect at junction points. 
Round trip rate from Raleigh $2.25. 
Approximately low rate from other 
points. 

For further information call on 
your nearest railroad agent or write 

Rh. L. VERNON, T. P. A.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 

Washington, D. C. 


the State Alliance, but it being im- 
possible for Mr. Grimes to attend, 
Dr. Burkett was elected in his place. 

A number of for 
membership have already been re- 
ceived believed that the 
sub-Alliance will grow rapidly.—Ra- 


applications 
and it is 


leigh Times. 





When young I studied for show; 


afterward, to grow wiser; now I 


study for diversion.— Montaigne. 





END OF BITTER FIGHT. 

[wo physicans had a long and 
stubborn fight with an abeess on my 
right lung,” writes J. F. Hughes, of 
DuPont, Ga., “and gave me up. Ev- 
erybody thought my time had come. 


oor 


As a last resort I tried Dr. King’s 
New Discovery for Consumption. 
The benefit I received was striking 


and I was on my feet in a few days. 
Now I’ve entirely regained my 
health.” It conquers all Coughs. 
Colds and Throat and Lung troubles. 
Guaranteed by all druggists. Price 
50 eents and $1.00. Trial bottles 
free. 








DON'T BEA 











And think you can’t find 


Clothing, Hats, Shoes, Underwear, Etc., 


as cheap as you want to buy, at our Store— 
but come and see for yourself. 


Reliable Goods at Low Prices, 








THE UNIVERSITY 
..OF NORTH CARGLINA .. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 
LAW MEDICINE, PHARMACY. 


One hundred and eight scholarships. 
Free tuition to teachers and to sons 
of ministers. Loans for the needy. 


608 STUDENTS. 66 INSTRUCTORS. 


Water 
System, 


Works, 
Library 


New Dormitories, 
Central Heating 
40,000 volumes. 


Fall term, academic and profession- 


al departments, begins Sept. 7, 1903. 
Address 


F. P. VENABLE, President, 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


CALDWELL SCHOOL. 








Tbe Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
School begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, in a healthy locality. 

Board and tuition $8.00 a month. Music 
$2.50 a month. 

For other information, address 

MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 





EXECUTOHR’S NOTICE 


Having qualified as executor of the estate 
of J. Monroe Jones, deceased, of Wake Co., 
N. C., I bereby notify all persons owing 
estate to make immediate settle 
ment with me. And all persons having 
claims against said estate are asked to aa 
sent them to meon or before July 7,1 
this notice will be plead in bar of their’ - 
covery. 


Cc. H. COLLINS, Executor, 
Holly Springs, N.C. 








ARDWAADN9W1900000000000000002 
BEFORE DECIDING 


What school, write to us. We fur- 
nish reliable information and cata- 
logues of all Schools and Colleges 
free, We represent several hundred 
Colleges, Girls’ Boarding Schools, Millt- 
tary Academies, Schools of Medicine, 
Pharmacy, Law, Business, Musie, Art, 
ete. 

Special Rates in any School if you enter 
through us. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL AND COL- 

LEGE AGENCY, 
1250 FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUUCCUCCUCCOURUOUUUTUU1TO0009) 















aD Wearly 2 score years we have 

, been training men and women 
for business. Only Business Col- 
lege in Va.,and second in South 
to own its building. No vacation, 


Catalogue Bookkeepi: 
Saerttiad, Poa Ponmanship by mal a 
i 4 


President. 
“Leading bus. ool. south Potomac river.""—Phila, Stenographer, 


Pow READY 


“REPORT ON 1000 CONFINEMENT CASES” 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE Vincinia 


VIRGINIA 
MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 


“CLINICS 19028-3"—"“TEACHING METHODS" 


io, “CATALOGUE” 
SEABOARD 


Ain Lins Rai_way 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—“Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 


Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 


































ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 
No. 38. 


11.15 a. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth WNorlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m—“Seaboard Mail” for 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 31. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—‘Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—‘Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta. and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 


Southwest. 
No. 27. 
7.33 p. m—“Seaboard Mail,” for 


Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all-points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out exira charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

CO, GATTIS, ©:.'T. & P. A, 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .O. 

BH. 8. LEARD, T. P. A:, 

Raleigh, N. C. 





